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On The March 


HANGED FOR HANKY PANKY: Authorities in 
the Iranian government say they have found diaries of a 
revolutionary guardswoman’s sexual encounters with a 
‘Marine who is now among the 50 American hostages in 
Teheran’s embassy. A spokesperson for the Iranian Justice 
Ministry said he will probably question the Marine about his 
relations with the 23-year-old woman. But the soldier’s fate is 
not likely to be as grim as that of his alleged lover. Her brother 
hanged her “‘in order to save the honor” of his family after 
finding out she was pregnant. 


THE REGENTS FESS UP: Under pressure from a 
court order, the UC regents revealed major holdings in 
California’s multi-million dollar agriculture industry 
Tuesday. The revelations add substance to conflict of interest 
charges leveled against the regents by the California Rural 
Legal Assistance Center. According to the CRLA, the 
regents oversee a budget that includes $72 million in 
agricultural research, much of which is devoted to 
mechanization that directly benefits corporate farms while 
eliminating jobs and squeezing out smaller farms. “It isn’t 
hard to understand why they refused to disclose their 
holdings,” said CRLA attorney Al Meyerhoff. “The extent of 
thé ties by UC regents to agribusiness is quite a bit bigger 
than even we anticipated.” 


BROWN BOWS OuT: After spending several 
months and over $1 million on the presidential campaign 
trail, Governor Brown threw in the towel Tuesday and 
announced he was coming home. With only 14 percent of 
Wisconsin’s Democratic vote, and only one delegate to his 
name, Brown conceded that voters “‘do not feel 1 am ready to 
be president.” But forever the optimist, Brown did not deny 
the possibility that they would in 1984. 


WHILE CARTER CRUNCHES KENNEDY: 
Meanwhile, President Carter and Ronald Reagan were 
exhalted by their landslide victories in the Wisconsin and 
Kansas primaries. Both front runners now have almost half 
the delegates needed to win the presidential nomination. 


FLAMING WINNEBAGOS: Skyrocketing fuel prices 
are sending gas guzzlers up in smoke. It seems their once 
proud owners are resorting to pyrotechnics and insurance 
fraud. ‘“We’re seeing an inordinate increase in the theft and 
fire loss of motorhomes and pickups,” says Glen Sewell of 
the state Department of Insurance. “Thieves who steal to 
joyride have no reason to burn it. It makes you think that 
some of these reports are. phony.”’ 


AND SMOKING VOLCANOES: Mount Saint 
Helens, in southern Washington, became the first. volcano to 
erupt since 1917 last week, shooting boulders 50 feet in the 
air and black ash into alfalfa fields as far as 50 miles away. So 
far there have been no lava flows. But spectators at the foot of 
the mountain were awed by the continuous earthquakes 
within. “This is like standing next to a dynamite keg and the 
fuse is lit,” said one. 


WALL STREET PANIC: The overinflated silver 
market burst last week, sending Wall Street into a panic the 
likes of which have not been seen since 1929. When silver 
prices plunged as desperate investors scrambled to unload 
their holdings, prices on American Stock Exchange took 
their worst one-day beating in history. In Congress, House 
Democrat Benjamin Rosenthal said: ‘It’s unbelieveable, I 
thought those days were gone.” Not quite Ben, not quite. 


—by Randlett Lawrence 


You and your 
weekly reader 


It’s not easy putting out the largest newsweekly in Santa 


_ Cruz—especially when it’s all done by students. That’s why 


City on a Hill is always looking for new people willing to 
spend some time and energy to produce a paper for UCSC. 

That’s why the present staff of CHP invites any student 
and faculty or staff members to join us. City on a Hill is a 
democratic organization, and all members can participate in 
its decisions and operations. Anyone interested in the 
Press is invited to come to staff meetings. They are held every 
Monday at6 pm in our offices at the Rock House (next to the 


become a staff member by writing two articles, volunteering 
some labor in production, art, photography, or by getting 
hired for one of our paying positions (see the ad across the 
spread for current openings). 

As a weekly, City on a Hill does things differently than 
most papers—just like Newsweek is different than the 
Chronicle. But it is our general intent to cover anything of 
interest to the University community, offer an alternative to 
other Santa Cruz papers, and serve as a forum for varying 
opinions and views. To aid those interested in writing for 
CHP, we offer the following suggestions. 

In our city and campus news reporting we strive for 
accuracy, clarity, and brevity. Because news reports are 
written by people about people and their actions, true and 
total objectivity is impossible, but the best news pieces often 
allow the subject to tell the story through quotes. Interviewing 
skills are. fundamental to the reporter’s craft. 

Analysis of news and events is similar to writing a research 
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around facts that he or she presents. Clarity of thought and 
logical progressions are vitally important. 

Opinion articles are more free-form and and usually are not 
edited except for spelling, grammar, and sometimes length. 
The opinion-editorial pages are a forum for discussion and 
criticism of political and social issues. You can say what you 
want, but clear and vigorous writing will convince the most 
people. CHP editorials represent a consensus of the staff's 
opinion, and signed columns (Loaded and Rolling, Leaf and 


. Roots) are solely the opinions of the authors. 
Day Care Center at the base of the campus). Anyone can 


Features are human interest stories offering the writer 
more creative latitude than most forms of journalism. Features 
can be personal accounts, profiles of interesting people or 
projects, extended interviews—anything that interests readers. 

The women’s section was created to fill the gap often 
found in conventional papers. On these pages women can 
read and write about what interests them. 

We want all the creativity you’ve got to offer for the arts 
section. Entertainment news, criticism, reviews, fiction and 
poetry—we want and need it all. 

We take pride in our graphics and design, so if you have a 
skill or interest in photography, line drawing, or two- 
dimensional design we’d like your help. 

City on a Hill can also help you in the great job hunt. Many 
former CHP editors and reporters are now working in media; 
one is an editor at Newsweek, another has his name in the 
news as a state assemblyman. 

So this is City on a Hill, for better or for worse. We hope to 
see you this Spring, so stop by the office or give us a Call at 
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The cut 
that hurts 


Late News Flash: The Santa Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors will be sending a message to Washington, 
telling President Carter and Congress not to cut federal 
revenue sharing money. The resolution came last Tuesday 
when representatives of community organizations put the 
pressure on the board to do something about the cuts. The 
vote was four to one, with Marilyn Liddicoat refusing to 
lend her support to the resolution. 


by Ann Scott Knight 


President Carter’s anti-inflation program will soon reach 
Santa Cruz, and human services will be the first thing to go. 
According to Pat Bush, a county budget analyst, most of the 
programs in line for budget cuts are in the areas of “health and 
welfare.” 

On the municipal level, Assistant City Manager. Dick 
Wilson claims that Santa Cruz “receives $4 million out of a 
total of $8 million from the state.”” This money, or at least part 
of it, is in jeopardy as soon as Carter’s balanced budget 
campaign takes effect. 

Upon Congressional approval, Carter plans to eliminate 
state revenue sharing money. Santa Cruz, as well as every 
other locality in the country, has come to depend on the social 
services provided by revenue sharing. 

Employees in community revenue sharing programs, like 
child care centers and food programs for the elderly, are also 
concerned about the cutback in federal funds. Though they 
have not been told what the effect on cities and counties will 
be, they are sure the loss of state revenues will be passed 
along. 
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Carter’s recession 


State officials are equally unclear as to the effects of Federal 
cuts. Pat Landingham, Director of Finance in Sacramento, 
claims that ‘there is no way of knowing what effect Carter’s 
plan will have on California.” And when asked how much 
money comes to Santa Cruz from state revenue sharing 
money, she replied, “there is no way to track it down.” 

Education will be affected by the cuts. Marjorie Bourret, a 
member of the National School Boards Association, says that 
“with the effort in Washington going to increase the defense 
budget and balance the federal budget, there is no money left 
at the Federal level for education.” 

Carter announced his anti-inflation program last March 
14. Since then many labor, civil rights and civic groups have 
formed a coalition to fight the proposed cuts. According to the 
Los Angeles Times, “normally, these groups would pack a 
wallop on Capitol Hill. But this year, the desire to slash 
spending and produce a balanced budget is so strong that 
some veteran lobbyists in the coalition believe that it has little 
chance of success.” 

Congressperson Leon Panetta, representative of- Santa 
Cruz County in the US Congress, says he is not “too affected 
by the argument in favor of revenue sharing. We’re talking 
about states that are running on surpluses.”” When it was 
pointed out that California no longer ran on a surplus budget, 


_ cut in order to balance the federal budget. “You're going to 


MONEY, FAME, 
GLORY, BEER. 


All this, and more, can be yours Arts Editor 
for the taking, if you act fast! 
Apply now at Student Employment proofreader 
for the following CHP jobs: Production Assistant 


WILL YOU BENEFIT IN SANTA CRUZ COUNTY BY 
TRADING YOUR TIME AND SKILLS 
WITH ANOTHER PERSON? 
V.1.P.* MAKES IT EASY! 


CALL X-2954; BY LEAVING YOUR NAMEAND ADDRESS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, WITH NO OBLIGATION, A BROCHURE ENTITLED 
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Panetta replied, “If the people of California vote for Proposi- 
tion 13, they caf’t turn around and say they want to be bailed 
out by the Federal government.” 

But Panetta feels that every aspect of government must be 


see an impact on human services,” he concludes. 
Carter’s plan is directed at reducing inflation by balancing 
the federal budget and bringing on a recession. The plan has 
three basic elements. The first involves a $13 billion reduction 
in Federal spending to balance the 1980-81 budget. Carter 
proposes cuts in revenue sharing, job programs, welfare 
reforms, mass transit grants, economic development grants, 
and Federal bank payments to encourage solar energy and 
conservation. His plan also calls for an increase in the defense 
budget. 
The second part of his plan is a 10 cent “‘oil imports fee” 
that wouid raise gasoline prices by that amount. The fee needs 
no Congressional approval; consumers will féel the effects by 
May 15. 
The third element of the plan involves controls on consumer 
and small business credit. To put it simply, all banks and 
institutions which provide credit and make unsecured loans 
(loans which require no collateral) will have to deposit 15 
percent of any increases in loans in the Federal Reserve 
Bank at no interest. This will discourage financial institutions 
from making any new consumer loans. Theoretically, this will 
reduce consumption which will in turn reduce inflation. 
Carter’s plan not only places the blame for inflation upon 
government and consumers, it also places the burden of 
solving the country’s economic problems upon the majority of 
working people who use credit, drive cars or benefit from 
social programs like housing development or revenue sharing. 
Large corporations, however, remain untouched. According 
to the national weekly, Jn These Times, ““Corporate planners 
have already given notice that they will not allow inflation to 
affect their profits—one indication of their resolve is that 
producer prices rose at an annual rate of 23 percent in 
January. Large corporations that decide this year to borrow 
from large banks at a prime rate of 20 percent will protect 
their profits by passing their greater costs on to their 
customers, as the Wall Street Journal predicts.” 
Meanwhile, cities and counties will have to find some way 
of surviving Carter’s balanced budget. But as Congressperson 
Panetta says, ‘““We have to maintain education and health 
care programs. But if defense spending goes up, those 
programs may have to be cut.” 
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“In spite of the message of over two decades since the 
historic decision in Brown v. Board of Education, educa- 
tional opportunity is more myth than a reality for many 
Californians.” 

—David S. Saxon 
UC President, 1978 


This week UC students and their families received a 
warning from President Saxon that read something like a 
Dear John letter except that cold, hard figures replaced 
sentimentality. In the letter, Saxon warned that if Proposition 
9 passes this June, “there would be no choice but (for Saxon) 
to recommend tuition to the Regents.” 

The letter has recently become the subject of a law suit filed 
by senate minority leader Bill Campbell, charging that the use 
of taxpayers’ money, by a public. official to “campaign” 
against the initiative is illegal. 

In the letter Saxon outlined several tuition plans varying 
with the amount of state support cut from the University of 
California if Proposition 9 passes. A 10 percent reduction 
would necessitate annual tuition plus fees of $1,350 for most 
students and a 15 percent cut would entail tuition total of 
$1,550. If a larger budget reduction is necessary, wrote 
Saxon, “of course the level of tuition would have to be 
higher.” 

Although he promised to try to provide increased financial 
aid for low income students, Saxon admitted that “there are 
limits to how much we can do.” 

Tuition’s effect on next year’s enrollment depends on the 
amount of additional financial assistance available for low- 
income students. Two major sources of assistance are 
student financial aid and student Federal government loans. 


BICYCLE RACE - SUNDAY, APRIL 13 - Sponsored by LARD/Crown 
& OPER Intramural. Two:races each for men and women 
(subdivisions for recreational and serious cyclists). First 
race starts at 9:00 AM; pre-race registration at 8:30 AM. 
Sign-up starting Monday, April 7, at elther the Intramural 
Recreation Trailer (at the east gym) or the Crown College 
office. See posters for race schedule. COURSE: Starting at 
the East Remote Parking Lot, up Hagar Dr., right on 
McLaughlin, down Coolidge, and right on Hagar back to the 
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UC and the dubious proposition 


But whether Proposition 9 passes or not, educational costs the total additional financial aid that would be required. 
at UCSC will increase by about 17 percent next year. Under a $1,000 tuition, for example, higher BEOG awards 
According to EOP director Glenn Valenzuela, the cost of 
registration, books, room and board, and personal expenses 
will be about $4,600. On top of this amount, estimates of 
tuition pending the passage of Proposition 9 range from $500 
to as much as $1,700. Two-thirds of any cut absorbed by the 
University, nevertheless, would be made up by charging 
resident students tuition. 

According to Kate Jeffery of University Systemwide 
Financial Aid, “instituting a tuition of $1,000 would require 
a 30 percent increase in financial aid over 1979-80 levels just 
to offset the tuition charged to current financial aid recipients.” 
Since more students would become eligible for financial aid 
as their need increases, even more financial aid would be 
needed. Jeffery estimates that as many as 3,000 new 
applicants would qualify for financial aid for every $500 in 
tuition charged. 

One possible source of additional aid is the Federal 
government. Proposed legislation (HR5192) would author- 
ize the expansion of the major Federal aid programs over the 
next five years. Such programs include Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants (BEOG) and campus-based Federal 
awards. 

The last major Federal legislation on financial support for 
higher education was the Middle Income Assistance Act of 
1976 which raised the eligibility level up to $25,000. In view 
of the current efforts by Carter to fight inflation via “‘disci- 
pline by reductions,” however, Federal aid programs for 
higher education will more likely be slashed than expanded. 

Even in combination with an expanded program that 
would increase maximum awards and expand eligibility, 
increased BEOG funding would offset only a small portion of 
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News and Analysis 


would supply only 13 percent of the total needed by current 
aid recipients in 1980-81 and only 16 percent needed in 
1981-82. 


On the home front against Jarvis II 


by Cathy Calfo 


If voters approve Proposition 9 in June, $900 million will 
be distributed to a wealthy minority and the poor will pay the 
price, according to the co-chairpersons of a local organi- 
zation formed to defeat the state income tax cutting measure. 

‘*Proposition 9 gives 30 percent of the relief to 3 percent of 
the taxpayers—those earning over $50,000 a year,” says 
local school board member Nancy Matlock. 

Matlock is co-chairing the Santa Cruz No on 9 Committee 
with retired businessperson Frank Gallagher, who now 
works with senior citizens. 

According to Gallagher, ‘More than 90 percent of the 
senior citizens in the state will receive no benefit whatsoever” 
from Proposition 9 because of their tax brackets. But, he 
explains that if the measure passes, many of the programs 
which help seniors live decent lives will be reduced or 
eliminated. 

At the kick-off of the No.on 9 campaign last week, Matlock 
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Additional financial aid from campus-based Federal awards 
cannot be expected if tuition were imposed. By statute, 90 
percent of the Federal appropriations are allocated to the 
state rather than directly to individual institutions. The 
University could not expect to increase its share of this 
substantial state allocation because the passage of Proposi- 
tion 9 would force the state university and community 
colleges as well as the University to institute tuition and thus 
would raise their need for aid, too. 

Additional assistance from the Cal Grant program is also 
unlikely. Proposition 9 would cut into the state budget 
drastically, making less state money available for financial 
aid. Moreover, the impact of increased Cal Grant funds is 
limited since only 41 percent of all undergraduate Cal Grant 
aid recipients are UC students. Cal Grant aid is allocated to 
other public educational institutions as well as to private 
colleges. 

Several conclusions concerning financial aid arise at this 
point. First, additional government financial aid funding 
would hardly make a dent in providing adequate financial 
assistance. Thus, if a tuition of $1,000 were charged next 
year, 87 percent of the additional aid needed, or $39.5 
million, would have to come from sources other than the main 
government programs, according to Systemwide Financial 
Aid office. 

Secondly, given inadequate financial aid, the distribution 
of available financial aid packages will become more impor- 
tant. Should lower-income students receive funding in full or 
should partial aid packages be distributed to all aid recipients 
regardless of relative wealth? 

Finally, the imposition of tuition without adequate finan- 
cial assistance would trigger a cycle of declining enrollments 
and decreasing levels of government funding. Government 


and Gallagher stated that the initiative would also accelerate 
the trend of shifting control from local to state and Federal 
governments. It is estimated that the Federal government 
would actually receive an extra $1 billion because of lower 
state income tax deductions on Federal returns if the measure 
passes. 

“Proposition 9 will mean less local control over decision 
making and more dependence on Federal bureaucracies with 
all their strings,” agrees city councilperson Michael Rotkin. 

At a recent meeting of over 40 citizens opposed to 
Proposition 9 sponsored by the New American Movement, 
Rotkin described the so-called “‘tax relief crusade” which has 
spawned Proposition 9 as an attempt on the part of the right 
wing to “define the issues by blaming the victim.” State 
services, which serve everyone, are not the real cause of 
inflation, explained Rotkin. Rather, inflation is caused by the 
private corporate sector of the economy. 

The mass mailing of a slick campaign letter by Howard 
Jarvis and the supporters of Proposition 9 coincided last 
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by Jill Sperber 


aid programs calculated according to student enrollment and 
FTE (full-time equivalent) students will be reduced as 
enrollments inevitably decline. 

The California Guaranteed Student Loan program with its 
low seven percent interest rate offers excellent odds against 
today’s double-digit inflation. Borrowing money at an interest 
rate lower than the inflation rate means that the borrower, in 
effect, is paid to carry the loan. For example, a $1,000 loan 
paid back in four years and nine months, costs, net of Federal 
subsidy and the effects of inflation, only about $500. 
Assuming the continuance of this program at aminterest rate 
lower than the inflation rate, estimating the effects of tuition 
on enrollment should be based on half the cost of tuition, 
since qualification for these loans is not based on personal 
income, anyone could technically obtain them. 

Using a study on enrollment demand for higher education 
in Oregon made two years ago, we find that for public four- 
year institutions, a 10 percent price increase would result in a 
6 percent drop in total student enrollment. At the University 
of California, about 6,000 students systemwide would not 
return if increased tuition causes a 10 percent rise in current 
costs. 

The passage of Proposition 9 would not only force the 
University to institute a considerable tuition but also reduce 
financial aid packages to students, thus restricting access to 
the University for those least able to pay. 

In the wake of tax revolts, inflation, and a period of 
economic decline, the State will gradually rescind its support 
of public higher education. Howard Jarvis once said that 
“people who decide elections don’t read.”” When higher 
learning becomes the privilege of a few, an increase in the 
number of people who can’t read becomes a dangerously high 
price to pay. 
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bears an emblem of a pair of scissors—resembling somewhat 
the rabbit ears of the Playboy logo—states that Proposition 9 
opponents are crying wolf about service cuts, just as they did 
when Proposition 13 passed. 

The No on9 campaign, however, points out that there have 
already been service reductions since Proposition 13’s 
passage—“‘Mental health programs face a cut of $500,000, 
school buses sit idle, music: and sports programs are being 
curtailed, and a plan to rennovate a dangerous freeway 
intersection in Soquel has been dropped by the state.” 

As the June election draws closer, the No on 9 campaign 
says that their greatest opposition is an uninformed voting 
public. 

‘*Citizens here do read,” say Gallagher and Matlock, “and 
that is why we are confident the majority will reject this 
dangerous proposal. But to get the arguments across we need 
a lot of help.” 

“There are more people undecided on this issue than in 
favor of it,” adds city councilperson Bruce Van Allen, who 
also opposes Proposition 9. ‘We can win the fight.” _ 
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YOU CAN TELL A BOOK 
BY IT’S COVER! 


Books are expensive, but you can save up to 25% by 


purchasing used, recycled books at the Bay Tree Bookstore. 


We search nationally for used books and our selection for 
you is great! Shop early! 


. Bay Tree Bookstore 


st » monday trick by 9:00am to 5:00pm 
Beer tclephone: 420-4544 
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chefs serving the UCSC 
: 7° Campus Community 


Extended hours for Spring Quarter opening: 
Thursday, April 3 8:30 am to 7:00 pm 
Friday, April 4 8:30 am to 5:00 pm 
Saturday, April 5 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Monday, April 7 8:30 am to 7:00 pm 


TEXT REFUND POLICY: 


The last day for full cash refunds on textbooks for . 


SPRING QUARTER 


will be APRIL 23. Refunds will be given APRIL 9 through APRIL 23, from 
10:00 am to 4:00 pm. 

Textbooks purchased AFTER APRIL 23 are only refundable one day after 
purchase. THERE WILL BE NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER 
RECEIPTS. SO DON’T LOSE YOUR RECEIPT! New books must be in new 
condition - unmarked and undamaged. 
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Faculty apartments 


Measure QO. 
imbroglio 
by Carter Young 


A faculty rental housing development is both needed and 
desirable. The current housing situation in the Santa Cruz 
area is critical, and the lack of available housing constitutes 
a basic threat to the future vitality of the Santa Cruz campus. 
Faculty at all ranks are faced with prohibitive housing costs, 
thus making recruiting extremely difficult, and in some 
cases, impossible. 

—From a report to the University Committee on Grounds 
and Buildings 


During the 60s and early ’70s, UCSC had little trouble 
recruiting quality faculty. Illustrious professors and the best 
young scholars were attracted by the campus’ educational 
innovations and beautiful setting. But now that UCSC is 
neither new nor experimental, the University is having a 
harder time attracting the quality faculty it wants. Some 
blame this on a perceived intellectual stagnation on campus, 
others on UC faculty salaries that haven’t kept pace with 
those at other universities or the inflation rate, and the 
administration, at least in part, blames the high cost of 
housing in the area. 

To alleviate the last problem, Chancellor Sinsheimer 
announced plans last June for the construction of 50 faculty 
apartments to be built on seven acres of meadow near 
Coolidge Drive and the Carriage House. Construction on the 
two-story, two-bedroom townhouses is scheduled to begin in 
the late spring, with the $2.538 million project cost financed 
by the sale of UC housing bonds. 

Questions about the project and how it would meet the 
city’s Measure O regulations were raised almost immediately. 
Passed by a 56 percent majority in the March ’79 election, 
Measure O is a growth control ordinance intended to protect 
the city’s open spaces and limit the growth rate to 1.4 percent 
annually. To accomplish this second task, the city limits the 
number of building permits available for new housing. In 
addition, Measure O requires that 15 percent of all new 
housing be available to households of low or moderate 
income. 

The conflict over the faculty apartments arises because 
their planned location—like most of UCSC—lies within the 
city limits, and Measure O applies to all the city. Competition 
is fierce for this year’s 295 building permits (last year there 
were 572 residential permits issued), and City Hall is feeling 
the pressure. During a city council discussion on permits last 
week, Councilmember John Mahaney said: ‘‘Now that 
UCSC has taken 50 permits off the top, we might as well draw 
beads from a hat to determine who gets the rest. What 
happens to our program [Measure O] if they decide to build 
500 units?” 

The former mayor has a good point, except that it’s based 
on shaky legal ground. In the most literal sense, UCSC has 
not “‘taken 50 permits off the top” because, as a state agency, 
it is not required to apply for local permits. Whether or not 
Measure O is applicable to UCSC is debatable. UC attorneys, 
according to Special Assistant to the Chancellor Dan 
McFadden, contend that the University, again because it is a 
state agency, is bound only by Federal and state laws (such as 
the need to file environmental impact reports). 
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City Attorney Rod Atchinson sees it another way. Because 
the campus is within the city and Measure O applies to the 
entire city, he is of the opinion that the 50 apartments must be 
included in the total number of 295 new units allowed. The 
city legal staff interprets Measure O’s 1.4 percent growth 
limit to mean population growth, and contend that building 
permit controls are the only legal way to achieve this limit. 
The city’s argument is that voters have mandated population 
control, and that it must therefore limit total construction in 
the city—even if the University is not required to adhere to 
Measure O. 

Because the city has no control over University housing, 
the faculty apartments will be built. What concerns the city 
council and local contractors is how many other houses and 
apartments will be built this year: 245 or 295? Because of the 
high demand for housing in Santa Cruz, construction has 
been one of the area’s growth industries. Many builders 
bitterly opposed Measure O, claiming it would put an 
artificial limit on what had been, for some, a lucrative 
business. In an October meeting between University officials 
and community members, local contractors pointed out that 
the apartments could deny them 50 valuable permits, and that 
they might lose even more if the University contracted for the 
work with an out-of-the-area builder. But as it turned out, the 
project was awarded to Reese Contruction Co. and Ellmore- 
Titus, Architects, both of Santa Cruz. 

Some members of the council, primarily Larry Edler and 
Mahaney, are also irked by what they consider to be a “lack 
of cooperation” on the part of the University. The city council 
was not consulted before the announcement of the housing 
plan, although the University held two informational meet- 
ings with councilmembers in the fall. Sinsheimer, in a letter 
sent to Mayor Joseph Ghio last Thursday, replied to these 
charges: “‘When we began this project it was generally 
acknowledged that the community needs additional units of 
affordable housing; the community was having difficulty 
providing these units; and that the campus shared a responsi- 
bility to meet this need. Now the campus is being criticized for 
building affordable housing on campus. The city council 
simply can’t have it both ways.” 


Chancéllor Sinsheimer 


Mahaney and Edler are also incensed by what they 
consider to be the University’s disregard for Measure O after 
96 percent of campus voters approved the initiative. Edler 
has even gone so far as to suggest that a student referendum be 
held to see if the same voters who supported Measure O 
would also back the new construction. But Councilmember 


' Mike Rotkin, a UCSC lecturer, has pointed out that the 


students who voted for Measure O are not making the 
decisions on the apartments, and probably won’t have much 
choice about it because “the University is not a democracy.” 

And even though the University maintains that it is free 
from the restrictions of Measure Q, it also claims to be 
following the spirit of initiative and it’s moderately priced 
housing provision. In the environmental impact assessment 
prepared for the apartments, it is stated that the apartments 
will rent for less that 25 percent of the $1,405 average 
monthly salary of an assistant professor. This salary figure is 
slightly above the median monthly income for Santa Cruz 
households, but is still considered average for Measure O 
purposes. 
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What this arithmetic means is that the faculty apart- 
ments—if included in Measure.O totals—more than meet the 
quota for this year’s low and moderate income priced new 
housing. Thus, a contractor lucky enough to get a building 
permit can build housing of any price he or she wants, and 
except for professors, there may be no new houses for average 
income families. And despite what Sinsheimer says, there is 
no guarantee that the project.“‘will free up low-cost units in the 
community.” Low cost housing is scarce in the city, and 
anyone fortunate enough to have such housing rarely leaves it 
by choice. 

Although the actual rent for the apartments has not been 
set, they will be lower than they could have been, thanks to a 
bit of University rezoning. The meadow site was originally 
zoned as a University inclusion area, and rent on the land 
must be paid to the state for all non-instructional buildings in 
inclusion areas. But recently the area was changed to 
“campus” status—the same as the chancellor’s house and all 
other UCSC buildings—and the state will receive no rent. 

As in most government squabbles, politics play their part. 
Unlike. Edler and Mahaney, Councilmembers Rotkin, Bert 
Muhly, and Bruce Van Allen have not blamed UCSC 
students for the current Measure O conflict (the growth 
control initiative would have passed without any campus 
votes). Rotkin, Van Allen, and Muhly supported Measure O 
before the election, while Edler and Mahaney opposed it. The 
University’s position, as expressed by Sinsheimer, is vague. 
“We are caught up in a procedure [Measure O] that is both 
akward and difficult to implement.” McFadden believes that 
“the University should be obligated to live by the spirit of 
Measure O,” which goes along with the chancellor’s call for 
the “development of an understanding between the campus 
and community that will be mutually satisfactory.”” Some 
believe this understanding will be reached when it is decided 
to omit the faculty apartments from the Measure O total of 
295 new units. 

What difference the new apartments will make in attracting 

-the best faculty to Santa Cruz is not known, if it ever will be. 
But the University’s environmental impact assessment con- 
siders the alternative of building no apartments and finds that 
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Mayor Mahaney 


“the unfavorable trends which have generated the current 
problem [of faculty housing] are expected to continue. 
Specifically:...growth management and growth restrictions 
enacted by both the City and County of Santa Cruz will 
continue to force the cost of housing higher, and ownership 
costs for housing in the Santa Cruz area are high enough to 
exclude most new UC faculty appointees.” So it seems that 
Measure O is being blamed by more than one side in this 
dispute. 

The problems may not end when the apartments are finally 
finished in 1981 either. UCSC housing has been plagued with 
shoddy construction, financing problems, high vacancy rates 
(at times), and illegal tenants. And according to one anon- 
ymous UCSC official, if the faculty apartments are managed 
like the married student apartments are now, they might 
become quite a mess, and ten years from now, new faculty 
will still be looking for housing because no one moves out and 
the waiting list is a year long. 
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Straw Hats—Shade for the brow. 
Keeps the heat from your head. In 
style. Over 50 of them. From $2.75 
to $33.95. 


Shorts—Let your legs limber up 
in the sun. Expose them to the 
light of day. Forwalking, running, 
riding, roasting, coasting and 
climbing. From $2.88 to $16.50. 


Director's Chairs— Made in Am- 
erica quality. (It still exists!) This 
one won't fall apart under you and 
yours. With canvas covers in 
brown, red, blue, green and 
natural. $27.50 each or 4 for 
$98.00. - 


“If you buy your textbooks from 
my son, [ll bake you some 
homemade chocolate chip cookies.” 


Ask us about our new cash refund policy for textbooks! 


*Cookies are available during the first week of classes only. 


BASIC - 


BARGAINS 


BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET 


- Ann Coonerty 


Brand X Bookstore gives you long, long lines and no 
discount on textbooks. Bookshop Santa Cruz offers 
you a discount on all your textbooks plus my Mom’s 
fresh homemade chocolate chip cookies.* We also have 
a great selection of paperbacks, hardcovers, cards, 
prints, posters, children’s books, classical records, 

and the cheapest Coca-Cola machine in town. 
Obviously the very best way to start the Spring 
Quarter will be at Bookshop Santa Cruz with 
homemade chocolate chip cookies and discounted 
textbooks. 
Come visit us. 


- Neal Coonerty 


Spring Quarter Hours— Open weekdays 9-6, except: 
April 2, 3, 4 (Wed-Fri) 9-9, April 5 (Saturday) 10-6 
April 7 & 8 (Mon-Tues) 9-9 . 


Jelly Sandals— Treat your feet to 
a pair of petroleum by-products. 
Pump up your mileage in plastic 
style. Seven colors to pump in. 
$7.50. 


Beach Mats—A 27” x 79” woven 
straw mat. It keeps the sand 
where it belongs. On the beach. 

_ Wide enough for 2 in a clinch. 
$2.79. 


Beach Backs—We found these in 
a warehouse in Martinez. Waiting 
for the Santa Cruz summer. Stur- 
dy wood and canvas construc- 
tion. $5.95. 


425-8085 


Prop 10: Who’s fooling whom? 


by Dave Tracey 


With a little less than two months remaining until the 
primary election, some ballot measure campaigns have begun 
major advertising campaigns. One television commercial 
depicts a frustrated tenant saying, “‘it’s outrageous. I don’t 
think it’s fair. I think they should do something with the law.” 
The narrator provides the answer: “It’s more difficult every 
day to find affordable rental space. And it’s time we do 
something to help. We can have reasonable rent control and 
fair rent with Proposition 10.” 

Opponents of the state-wide proposition consider this ad to 
be an example of the deception used by the proposition’s 
backers. 

Proposition 10 is the arena for the biggest battle yet 
between the young grassroots tenants’ movement and real 
estate interests. If it passes, any rent control in California 
would be almost impossible to enact. A recent poll shows 
voters evenly divided on the issue. 

The proposition would abolish all existing rent controls at 
the state or local levels, prevent any city or County from 
adopting rent control without an election, and stipulate that 
any future rent control ordinance allow landlords to charge a 
“fair rent”—meaning a landlord could make rent increases 
based on the genera] inflation rate as measured by the 
consumer price index. 

The Yes on 10 backers are pushing the initiative under the 
theme of “reasonable controls and fair rents.”” They claim 
that rent control takes away developers’ incentive to build, 
thus decreasing the supply of housing. If the restrictions are 
taken away, the argument goes, developers will build more 
and the housing supply will meet the demand. 

The initiative's supporters are expected to spend $6 million 
through the San Francisco political consultant firm of 
Woodward, McDowell, and Larsen. The same firm used 
$6.3 million to defeat the anti-smoking initiative two years 
ago and is also running the Tax Big Oil initiative, Proposition 
11, at an expense of $8 million. 

Proposition 10 opponents, who expect to be outspent ten- 


to-one, are angered by the Yes on 10 campaign. Robert 
Sedor, a Santa Cruz No on 10 committee member, calls the 
opponents’ methods “unscrupulous.” The committee has a 
copy of a speech by a Southern Californian Yes on 10 
coordinator that explains how the signatures were gathered to 
support the initiative. He quotes Lynn Russell as saying there 

as “no trouble getting people to sign.”” Campaigners would 
say, “‘hello, I’m working for fair rents in California. Will you 
please sign an initiative for the California ballot? Rent 
gouging must be stopped.” Nine out of ten turndowns were 
from landlords. 

Opponents of Propisiiion 10 also find fault with the 
stipulations making single family homes permanently exempt 
from rent controls and allowing landlords to raise rents 
annually at the consumer price index—18 percent this year. 
Vacated households would become exempt from rent limits. 
They also point out that requiring elections for all rent control 
measures would be expensive. 

One supporter of Proposition 10 is Howard Jarvis, who has 
had recent disagreements with the California Housing Coun- 


cil, a group of large apartment house owners supporting the 
initiative. Jarvis said of the measure: “‘If I had anything to do 
with it, I would have simply said there shall be no power to 
enact rent controls. You would be telling the truth then. There 
is no justification to misrepresent anything.” 

‘ It isn’t hard to see why the backers of Proposition 10 want 
to appear on the side of renters. Statistics provided by the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee (SCHAC) show that 
90 percent of current Santa Cruz renters will never be able to 
afford their own homes and two-thirds pay more rent than 
they can afford (based on a HUD estimate that considers rent 
payments exceeding 25 percent of a household’s income to be 
too high). 

The outcome of the initiative—and the amount of rent 
millions of Californians will be paying for years—is based on 
how voters perceive the advertisements they will be shown 
between now and June 3. The Noon 10 forces are planning to 
go to court sometime in late May to demand equal television 
time under the fairness doctrine. If so, the court decision may 
turn out to play a decisive role in the initiative’s success. 


“oa Barber dies at 66 


Professor Literature Cesar Lombardi “Joe” Barber, a 
leading scholar on Shakespearian comedy, died Wednesday, 
March 26, age 66. The Kresge professor authored such books as 


Shakespeare's Festival Comedy: A Study of Dramatic Form and 
its Relation to Social Custom, and More Power to Them: A 


Report of Faculty and Student Experience in the Encourage- 
ment of Student Initiative. After graduating from Harvard 
with a BA and an honorary MA from Amherst College, 
Barber received such honors as a Folger Fellowship, the 
George Jean Nathan Award for Drama Critic, and a Ford 
Fellowship. 


According to the 1979-80 Student Course Review, “Barber 
was decribed as ‘a challenging, stimulating teacher with great 
e:1ergy, openness, and warmth.’ All students agreed that he 
was quite knowledgeable (‘a true scholar’) and had incredible 
insight into his subject. Respondents said that he ‘encouraged 
student participation’ and was ‘extremely responsive and 
open-minded.’ Wrote one, ‘Professor Barber seemed a 
wonderfully open person who genuinely cared about his 
students and their concerns.’ ” 

Private family services for Barber were held on March 19. 
A memorial is being planned for later in the spring. 


by Cindy Milstein 


READY, SET,... 


Well, here we go again...school. I don’t 
know about you, but, boy oh boy, vacation 
was too short. Way too. I didn’t even have 
time to rollerskate. Kind of dupressing. But 
life marches on and, now that I just got my 
new green psychedelic “Valid Spring 1980” 
ID sticker, I have to get into the spirit of 
academia. We'll start things off with an 


announcement of a free class. Rabbi Rick — 


Litvak, who just became the father of a 
baby girl, called me to say that professor 
Mishael Caspi will teach a three-part 
course on “Jewish Mysticism.” Sponsored 
by the Jewish Students Coalition, the class 
will look at various aspects of God, 
Sephirot and mystical understandings of 
the Sabbath. It meets from 7:30 to 9:30 pm 
in Charles Merrill Lounge beginning 
Wednesday, April 9 and continuing on 
Monday, April 14 and Thursday, April 
17. Like I said before, it’s totally free for 
you and me. So, after a day in the sun, this 
might be a nice little break. 


SUN FUN 


Ah, no offense to school, but I’m in the 
mood for fun in the sun. Hey, I’m from the 
midwest, give me a break. In weather like 
this, we just about go crazy. Why, I still 
haven’t gotten used to the idea that there’s 
a beach nearby. So maybe the best thing to 
do this quarter is revel in the sun...on 
weekends, of course. This weekend, Satur- 
day to be exact, there will be a spring 
celebration beginning at 9 am at the UCSC 
Garden. “The Earth as Body/The Garden 
as Theater” is the theme and there will be 
song, dance, poetry and_ horticulture 
(emphasis on the culture, please). If you 
go, come dressed as a celebrant (use your 
imagination) and bring a contribution to 
the great compost pile that will be built. 
Sometime, around noon, there will be a 
Spring Round Dance and a garden salad... 
bring along some bread, cheese and wine 
if the spirit moves you. The afternoon may 
find you sowing spring seed (or is it oats?). 
All this and more can be yours for the 
taking this Saturday at the Garden. Ah, 
nirvana. If you’ve got any burning questions, 
call the Farm at 423-2043. 


WASTE NOT 


Spring is also the time for frivolity. Let’s 
hear it for laughs. In honor of humor and 
the bizarre, here’s a reprint of a note I got 
from Steve Collins of College V. In blue 
felt-tip pen, he sent me the following tidbit: 
“A friend of mine found this exccllent 
example of bureaucratic foolishness in her 
mailbox recently. I took particular offense 
to the implication that the waste was her 
fault. Perhaps seeing the message in print 
will encourage its author to be a bit less 
practical and a lot more sensible.” The 
message Steve enclosed was: “Dear Stu- 
dent, You have not picked up your ID card 
irom the Campus Activities Office. If you 
do not pick it up before Friday, March 14, 
it will be thrown away and a replacement 
will be at your expense. Please pick it up as 
soon as possible to eliminate this waste..” 
Did she pick it up, Steve? 


PERFECT PROF 


A last little box to fill. Ah, and the sun is - 


shining in my window, calling my name. 
But someone has chained my semi-tanned 
fingers to a typewriter keyboard. Type I 
must. And what I must type is that you 
should show your professors you care, 
even though it’s spring and you’re dying to 
be out on the beach. The UCSC Alumni 
Association can help you thank that special 
teacher, but you have to act fast. They are 
Sponsoring the second annual UCSC Dis- 
"tinguished Teaching Award to honor ex- 
cellence in undergraduate teaching. Criteria 
for this honor includes: clarity, depth and 
completeness in communicating a subject 
matter, availability to students, enthusiasm, 
and respect for students. Anyone (faculty, 
students, alumni) can nominate, but nom- 
inations are due in the Alumni Office this 
Friday, April 4. The award includes $500 
(wow) and the lucky winner will be an- 
nounced at a community banquet in May 

Last year, Eliot Aronson, professor of 
psychology, got the honor. Be the first on 
your block to nominate the winner..stop by 
the Alumni Office today (Central Ser- 


vices), And speaking of today, there is no } 
time like the present. And presently, |want § 


perigee: .No offense, I love ya, but, . 
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‘Books Bulk Mailers 
Manuals Rubber Stamps ac 
Posters Business Forms bs 
Collating Binding su 
Reductions e 2 Sided Copies e Xerox 9400 Copies e Instant Printing Bs 


509 CEDAR STREET 


KINKO'S COPIES 506 SOQUEL AVENUE : 


XEROX 6400” pee ee ee os 

| an: Variable Reduction. 8:30 — 6:30 © Mon.—Fri. =“ 

Te een Cane 1211 ee wee 10:00 — 4:00 * Saturday st 

SAT ¢ SUN 10:004:00 = PEN 7 DAYS OPEN AT 7.30 AM MON.-FRI. Soe ea ne 

A29-417 7 uesce’s closest full service copy center  425-//22 a 
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CASSETTE | SAVE 20% elms INSTANT he 
DUPLICATING ee 5 400 esac PROCESSING PASSPORT 

$490 OFe oO minimum PHOTOS u 

On ule Lat onder Mission St. Only 50¢ OFF | th 

v | $100 el 

Min. $5° Order Cash & Carry With This Ad ] OFF : 


exp. 4-15-80 


1 coupon per customer 


ALL PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ON JUNE 4, 1980 


TICKETS ARE AWARDED IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 

FIVE TICKETS TOEACHNEWMEMBERWHO JOINS THE CREDIT UNION DURING THE 
CONTEST PERIOD. (REMEMBER,ALL MEMBERS OF YOUR IMME- 
DIATE FAMILY ARE ELIGIBLE TO JOIN) 
FOR EVERY. $50 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITED INTO YOUR REGULAR 
SHARE ACCOUNT DURING THE CONTEST. (THESE ADDITONAL 
SAVINGS MUST REMAIN ON DEPOSIT THROUGH MAY 30, 1980.) 
FOR EVERY $50 PER MONTH INCREASE IN SAVINGS THROUGH PAY- 
ROLL DEDUCTION. 


FOR EVERY $50 INVESTED IN SHARE 


CERTIFICATE ACCOUNTS. 
FOR EVERY $50 INCREASE PER MONTH IN DEFERRED COMPENSA- 
TION ACCOUNTS. ° 


FOR OPENING A SHARE DRAFT ACCOUNT. 
FOR STARTING A PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. 
FOR STARTING A DIRECT DEPOSIT PLAN. 


GRAND PRIZE: 1980 Honda Sedan 


ff SECOND PRIZE: Tappan Microwave Oven 


“THIRD PRIZE: Schwinn 10-Speed Bicycle 
FOURTH PRIZE: Minolta Sound Movie Camera 
All University employees are eligible for membership. 
Applications available at the Credit Union Office in the 
Carriage House, 


With Student ID 


1 coupon per customer 


Santa Cruz 


RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


At Recycled Stereo Plus 


you get Honest-to-God Truth tn Boung 
PLUS 


Twice the Stereo--For Half the Price! 


811 FRONT STREET © 425-PLUS 
JUST SLIGHTLY ‘OFF-THE-MALL’ 


(across from County Bank-Front/River St. office) 


CITY NEWS CLIPS 


HIT THE ROAD: Whoever said there’s no 
action in Santa Cruz wasn’t driving on High- 
way 17. Monday afternoon. Two Highway 
Patrol units, and two police motorcycles and 
a police car were hot on the tail of a man 
suspected of stealing gas earlier in the day. 
When approached by police officers in the 
Beach Hill area of Santa Cruz, David Louis 
Carmony backed over an officer’s motor- 
cycle and made a beeline up Ocean Street 
with the bike dragging for some feet from the 
offender’s bumper. The police radioed for 
assistance, and the chase continued up High- 
way 17. All parties ran stop signs and traffic 
signals in a scene which would have made 
Starsky and Hutch proud. 

Carmony, on probation for auto theft, 
denied the gas theft charge. His dramatic 
escape ended when he lost control of his car 
in Los Gatos. What’s a boy to do when he’s 
young, facing a new jail sentence for assault 
on a peace officer, hit and run, reckless 
driving, and evading arrest, and with bail set 
at $50,000” Just wait till his father gets 
home. ‘ 


LIBERALS INSULTED: In what City Council- 


person Bruce Van Allen called an insult to. 


the liberal constituency, Joseph Ghio was 


elected mayor of Santa Cruz for 1980-81 by! 


a four to three vote of the city council. 


Poor Richards 


ALL OIL & ACRYLICS 


ALL BRUSHES 
25% 


OFF LIST 


521 FRONT STREET 
425-1991 D 
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Ghio, who will be serving his second term 
(he was mayor in 1977-78), says that he 
hopes in the future the mayor will be chosen 
by voters instead of by the City Council. 

Spiro Mellis was elected vice mayor by the 
same four to three vote. 


THE PEOPLE WILL CHOOSE: the initiative to 
ban the production and testing of nuclear 
weapons and their parts in Santa Cruz County 
will officially go on the June ballot. The 
measure has been held up by supervisors’ 
arguments that it was “‘unconstitutional.”’ 
Marilyn Liddicoat also objected to the measure 
going on the ballot as “it would bring in ‘an 
army of liberals,” according to the Sentinel. 

County Cousel Clair Carlson said that he 
did not believe the measure was constitution- 
al, but that the precedent was to vote first and 
decide later. He claimed that the inititative 
was unconstitutional because it would limit 
the US military’s choice of weapons. 

Other local lawyers claimed that the Con- 
stitution gave local government the authority 
to determine what activity was detrimental to 
their own welfare. 


FARM WORKERS JOIN IN THE RED TAPE: Farm 
workers are now faced with the prospect of 
having income tax withheld from their pay- 
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Photo by Dick Doten 


checks. For years, they have been exempt 
because their low salaries made it unlikely 
that they would have to pay any tax. But 
thanks to inflation, farm workers are now in 
higher tax brackets and likely to owe the 
government a considerable amount of money. 

Because of this, Rep. Leon Panetta (D- 
Monterey) has introduced a bill requiring 
income tax withholding from farm workers. 
According to Panetta, the new legislation will 
help farm workers avoid the burden of “owing 
the government a substantial debt every 
April.” 


AMERICAN DREAM UNAFFORDABLE: If you’ve 
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-got your sights set on that quaint bungalow 
with the white picket fence and the tulips in 
the garden, then you’d better have $214,500 
tucked away. That will be the average price 
of a California home in 1985, says newly- 
installed President John Seymour of the 
California Association of Realtors. His 
figure is based on the present $90,000 average 
price and a 16 percent inflation rate. 

Seymour, speaking to local realtors at the 


_Elks Lodge, said: “Let’s not let the American 


dream of owning a house evaporate... We can 
insure that our kids and our kids of the future 
will have a home in our hometowns.” The 


_ kids might not be too enthusiastic about that 


prospect—Seymour is also the mayor of 
Anaheim. 


LL 
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Good News for 
Szechwan Food 


For any inquiry call 475-9094 
Act Now To Help Francis! 


| 


Chef Francis Tong’s new 


and Hunan cuisine is finally 
scheduled to open around 
early May in Capitola at the 
King’s Plaza behind Orchard 
Supply at 1601 41st Avenue 


A “Friends of Chef Francis Tong” club is now forming 
to help Francis start his new restaurant as scheduled 
and at the same time fight inflation and save! 


PECIAL QFFER FOR UCSC 
Fees and Privileges: 2 2 


6 Month Membership: $60” $54.00 1 Year Membership: $1 9060 $90.00 
$60.00 Meal Ticket for Lunch and Dinner $100.00 Meal Ticket for Lunch and Dinner 


All members are always entitled to 10% discount on dinners 
Drawings for attractive prizes will be held monthly 
Interesting annual event will take place to express sincere appreciation to members 


To become a member simply fill out the following form and mail to Chef Francis Tong, 


P.O. Box 1216, Santa Cruz CA 95060 together with your check or money order. 


CRC MEMBERSHIP NUMBER | 
REGISTRATION FORM, Friends of Chef Francis Tong ! 
NAME 
NAME OF SPOUSE 1 
ADDRESS __- — 
PROFESSION __UCSC PEACE A DATEON GIR oot et 
YOUR FAVORITE DISHES 1. __ 1 
ae 3. 
MEMBERSHIP SELECTED (16 month Otyear © AMOUNTENCLOSED 0 $60.00 0 $100.00 : 
DATE SIGNATURE . 
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Areceipt will be mailed to members upon receipt of form and money. Membership and privilege cards will be mailed 
to the registered members before the end of April. Your prompt registration will be greatly appreciated and we expect 
to open the New Chef Francis Tong's Restaurant as scheduled with your valuable assistance. 


Francis is not affiliated with any other restaurant. 


restaurant featuring Szechwan 


Nuclear 
price-fixing 


Along with claims that nuclear power is the only alternative 
to imported oil, the nuclear industry has long touted its plants 
as the cheapest available source of electricity. But a study 
released in March by the Environmental Action Foundation 
indicates that those claims have been buttressed by deliber- 
ately distorted cost figures. 

The study, prepared by energy economist Charles 
Komanoff, found that a 1978 survey of power costs by the 
Atomic Industrial Forum (ATF) excluded all but two of the 
14 most expensive nuclear plants while leaving out the largest 

‘and most efficient coal burning utilities. By making these 
omissions, the AIF was able to report that nuclear plants 
generated electricity at a substantially lower cost than coal- 
fired plants (1.54¢ per kilowatt hour, as opposed to 2.32¢). 
But after the neglected plants were counted in, the results 
were reversed. Electricity from coal burning plants turned 
out to be cheaper (1.90¢ per kilowatt hour compared to 
2.04¢). 

“Nuclear power was actually 7 percent more expensive 
than coal power in 1978, not 34 percent cheaper as asserted 
by the AIF,” said Alden Myer, and Environmental Action 
Foundation spokesperson. ‘‘The bias shown by the AIF 
points up the nuclear industry’s tendency to manipulate data 
to portray nuclear power in an unjustifiably favorable light.” 

AIF’s manipulation of data in its 1978 report included 
basing its nuclear cost average only 39 of the 60 commercial 
reactors. The 21 omitted plants included 12 of the 14 with the 
highest construction costs and 6 of the 7 with the worst 1978 
performance records. The odds against these plants being 
excluded by chance are 75,000 to one, Komanoff calculated— 
“indicating beyond any reasonable doubt that the bias in the 
AIF sample was no accident.” 

The report notes a similar bias in AIF’s omission of all coal 
plants operated by the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
American Electric Power Co. The omitted plants together 
generated more power than all the coal plants included in the 
AIF survey, and at a significantly lower cost average. 

In addition, the AIF survey included virtually no cost 
allowance for eventual disposal of spent nuclear fuel or for 
reactor decommissioning, while it penalized coal-fired plants 
for running below their potential capacity due to excess 
generating reserves. ; 

The AIF’s bias isn’t particularly surprising. At least not 
when you consider that its members comprise virtually every 
nuclear utility, reactor vendor, and plant construction com- 
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pany. Nevertheless, its annual survey of power costs is 
routinely quoted as fact by the Wall Street Journal, the New 
York Times and Time magazine. 

Now the EAF report warns that latest of those surveys 

“relied upon a distorted data base and its conclusions are 
misleading to the point of falsehood.” 
' The AIF’s next survey, covering 1979, is due to appear 
sometime this spring. But the EAF notes in advance that 
nuclear costs increased faster than coal generating costs 
during the year of Three Mile Island, in part because of 
reactor shutdowns which reduced nuclear’s share of US 
electricity production from 13 to 11 percent. 

Copies of the report, entitled Power Propaganda, may be 
obtained from the Environmental Action Foundation at 724 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington, D.C., 20036. 

—Liberation News Service 
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Smog takes a back seat to energy 


by Stewart Leavenworth 


With the onslaught of the energy shortage and the continued 


decline of the economy, public concern for air pollution has 
become as bleary as the Southland skyline on a normal day. 
This change in social priorites is typified by the number of bills 
recently introduced in the state legislature to ease air control 
standards. These measures are necessary, proponents say, to 
spur industrial production and reduce energy waste. 

One of the bills (SB 84), authored by State Senator John 
Foran of San Francisco, would establish a system for annual 
inspection of automobile emissions, but at the same time 
increase the amount of pollutants which cars could emit. 

Foran’s bill is a reaction to the Environmental Protection 
Agency mandate of last year, which requires California to set 
up some type of automobile inspection system, or else no new 
industrial site permits will be granted. In effect. the EPA’s 
mandate is:a sadly ironic form of blackmail—“If you inspect 
your polluting cars, then you can build more polluting factories.” 

This all may sound rather confusing, but when one 
considers the state of our government bureaucracy these 
days, it is relatively simple. 

It all started back in 1970, when Congress passed the 
Clean Air Act. In.accordance with this act, the EPA required 
all cars sold in America to be equipped with smog-control 


Ever since Carter’s energy speech, legislative disregard for air 
quality has abounded. President Carter himself is at the forefront of 
the movement with his call for the use of coal as an ener 


devices, and that they be checked periodically. So far, 
California has gotten away with ignoring the second part of 
this law, with the cost of dirtier air—and the wrath of the 
EPA—as a result. 

If a vehicle-testing program is not established, Senator 
Foran says, then the EPA will impose sanctions that “will 
be horrendous to the economy of the state.”’ Foran also 
claims that if auto emissions are checked annually, then air 
pollution and gas consumption will be reduced 25 percent. 

Critics of Foran’s bill have pointed out many weaknesses 
in his argument. First of all, the impact of the EPA’s 
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sanctions on the economy would be minimal. Only certain 
special-interest groups would be affected. Secondly, gas 
consumption could be reduced by less expensive methods 
than vehicle-inspection. Encouragement of mass transit is an 
example. Thirdly, although regular vehicle-checks would 
lessen pollution somewhat, the part of Foran’s bill which 
allows emission output to be increased would add to air 
pollution by up to 50 percent. 

By trading off emission-control for emission-testing, Foran’s 
bill would significantly increase the amount of dangerous toxins 
we are currently breathing. 

Ever since President Carter’s energy speech last July, 
legislative disregard for air quality has abounded. President 
Carter himself is at the forefront of the movement. His call for 
use of coal as an alternative energy source, the American 
Lung Association has pointed out, is environmentally hazardous 
in many ways. When coal is used in the production of synthetic 
fuels, for example, it emits one of the most dangerous cancer- 
inducing chemicals known—3,4—benzo(a)pyrene.” Although 
scientists claim that “coal-scrubbers”’ can eliminate this car- 
cinogen, the fact remains that increased coal emissions would 
surely add to the “Acid-Rain” problem—the pollution which is 
produced when oxides of sulfur and nitrogen combine with 
moisture in the atmosphere. 

In turn, President Carter has run into a bureaucratic snag in 
his effort to promote coal as an alternative fuel. The difficulty is 
that pollution emitted from coal usage would violate air quality 
standards in most states. To overcome this obstacle, Carter is 
trying to get those standards changed. So far, the EPA has 
offered little resistance. 


Air quality is not the only aspect of the environment which is 
suffering during the energy shortage, though. The ecology of the 
land and sea is also in doubt. Part of Carter’s energy program 
calls for plans to strip mine four miles of coal from the scenic 
Bryce Canyon in Utah, and then burn it in local power plants. 
Carter is also encouraging more off-shore drilling for oil. This 
expensive method of drilling is potentially hazardous in two 
ways. Not only does the possibility of an oil spill pose a great 
risk to marine life, but workers on the oil rigs themselves face 
incredible dangers everyday, as recent catastrophes in the Gulf 
of Mexico and Norway have proven. 
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Here in Santa Cruz, where sky’s are clear and the ocean 
blue, residents rarely notice the affects of pollution. Down in 
the Los Angeles region, however. it is a different story. The 
continued stench of carbon monoxide fumes is a lingering 
reminder of the stage II smog alerts there last September. 
During that alert, hospitals were flooded with respiratory 
patients, and some industries were forced to shut down. The 
possible fatalities resulting from that “‘September smog”’ have 
never been accurately measured. 

Strangely enough, little positive changes have occurred in 
the Southland basin to deal with the smog problem. Studies 
have shown that 85 percent of the automobiles driven on LA 
freeways during rush hour still hold only one occupant. Since 


the advent of the natural gas shortage, power plants are | 


buming more alternative fuels, adding to sulfate haze pollution. 
And the South Coast Basin Air Control Agency still has only 
75 inspectors to check 40,000 polluting firms. Furthermore, 
the fine for an industry which violates air standard controls is 
only $500. 


ANALYSIS 


In light of these figures, one would think that strong 
measures would have been proposed to prevent a reoccurance 
of the stage II alerts. Unfortunately, the reaction has been 
slow. Mary Nichols, Chairperson of the state Air Resources 
Board, thinks that the whole bureaucratic system needs to be 
redesigned to handle the problem. “‘No single strategy for 
cleaning the air has been effective as advocates hoped,” says 
Nichols. ‘‘I think there’s an argument to be made we need a 
different political structure at this point for dealing with 
pollution.” 

Relevant as Ms. Nichol’s observations are, the political 
process itself should not be held wholly responsible for, he 
pollution dilemma. In the era of energy crises and balanced 
budgets, environmental concerns have become passe. Where- 
as ecology was stylish during the early ’70s, the media now 
has little time or space for it. Social groups have found new 
causes, and schoolchildren, forced inside because of smog 
alerts, are writing to their congressmen about Iran. Meanwhile, 
Senator Foran’s bill has passed a State Senate vote, and is 
now moving through the assembly. Throughout it all, one 
wonders if the environment will ever become a major issue 
again. 

Until people get involved, don’t hold your breath. 
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EDITORIAL 


ROMERO | 


El Salvador is a country being torn apart by internal war. Every day people are dying, and last week a right-wing 
terrorist assassinated one of the country’s leading human rights activists, Archbishop Oscar Romero. Romero was 
one of the most outspoken critics of his government and the terrorism used by the right-wing in El Salvador. 

Unfortunately, that is about the extent of our knowledge of his death. The US media has given very little coverage 
to the situation in El Salvador, and we cannot trust the little that we do read. 

‘the US media characterizes the violence as “mindless” and blames it on two “extremist” organizations—the right 
and the left. In reality, the people of El Salvador are struggling against their own repressive regime and they are 
struggling for their freedom. 

The United States is currently sending military “aid” to the Central American country. The late Archbishop 
heavily criticized the US and its willingness to arm a regime that is both inadequate in its reforms and repressive in its 
attempts to keep the people from gaining control over their government. ~ 

The United States is also stepping up its military aid to another Central American country, Honduras, which 
borders El Salvador. According to the press, the purpose of the aid is “to check the spread of violence from its Central 
American neighbors.” . 

We condemn US military “aid” in Central America. We believe it is the right of all Central American people to 
revolt against the injustices imposed upon. them by their unrepresentative governments and unfair economic 
systems. 

Romero’s death is a result of the struggle for independence being waged in El Salvador. He himself said that it is 


- sometimes necessary for the people to use violence to stop the violence being used against them. He died as a 


revolutionary. We deeply regret the death of such a revolutionary, and condemn those responsible not only for his 
death, but also for the continued repression and violence against the Salvadorean people fighting for their freedom. 


TMI 


A year ago the world’s attention was focused on the Susquehanna River towns in the shadow of the Three Mile 
Island nuclear power plant. 

For several critical days the nuclear power industry was on public trial and the official conduct in handling the 
situation was frightening. The deceptions and contradictions that emerged (initial reports called it a “minor 
accident” with “‘no health threat’’) and the lack of preparation for handling a major accident proved that we were and 
still are being misled—accidents can happen in a nuclear power plant and the potential effects can be devastating. In 
the face of tragedy, the so-called experts who extolled the harmless virtues of nuclear power clearly lost their 


_credibility. In the aftermath of the near meltdown the future of nuclear power appeared finished. A friend told a story 


of how his pro-nuke father was changed by one sight—the terrified looks on the faces of Harrisburg evacuees as they 
got off a plane in Philadelphia. The no-nuke movement was never more popular. 

Yet nuclear power plants are still operating and more are currently being built. The apologists’ explanation for 
Three Mile Island? They quickly point out that no one was killed; proof that the industry is safe. This answer must 
read like a slap in the face to Harrisburg and the surrounding area residents, who are still affected by the accident, as 


‘recent reports show. 


Medical tests are currently being run to determine what is causing symptoms in some of the area’s residents, 
symptoms such as thyroid diseases, nausea, rashes, and high counts of a specific type of white blood cell—all effects 
which may appear after a person has been exposed to radiation. 

Many animals in the area have been dying mysteriously, and there is an unusually high degree of still births and 
mutations. A Pennsylvania Health Department official said that any problem with animals would not be a result of 
radiation, but rather the result of organic farmers who aren’t putting the right chemicals in the earth. 

To add insult to injury, taxpayers are footing the bill for the accident. The ultimate costs are estimated to be greater 
than the worst US natural disaster—Hurricane Agnes, which caused $3.1 billion of damage to the East Coast in 
1972. To add to the cost, the Pennsylvania Utility Company recently granted the Metropolitan Edison Company 
(operators of TMI) a $55 million rate increase. 

The current controversies at Three Mile Island are whether Reactor Unit One—closed for refueling when the 
accident happened at Reactor Unit Two—should be reopened, and whether the radioactive gases being let out of the 
containment building are a health hazard. ; 

Jimmy Carter said in 1976 that nuclear power should be used only as a “‘last resort.” Ironically, it came close to 
being just that for scores of Pennsylvanians. 

Picture the clamor to close nuclear power plants had Three Mile Island melted down. Unfortunately, it appears it 


may take a major catastrophe before the nuclear road is closed—and Three Mile Island will be remembered as the 
lesson that got away. 
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SOAK THAT OAK 


Dear Staff 

An a seasoned veteran of repeated skir- 
mishes with the ever-present enemy, POISON 
OAK, Id like to share what I’ve found to be 
the most effective remedy yet. Simply pierce 
the end of a vitamin E capsule and rub the oil 
over the rash. It not only lessens the itching 

immediately but hastens the healing. 
Ruth Kaysin 
Chemistry Board 


SNAFU 


Dear Staff: 

Hello! Anyone home? 

I just want to say that I enjoy Terry 
McMurray’s photography very much. And 
as a recent UCSC graduate and a photo- 
grapher beginning to WORK in this town, I 
was just a little pissed-off that you failed to 
notice that the photograph which accom- 
panied your article about Felicia Rice in your 
Special Work Issue was taken-by me and not 
by your staff. I had hoped for the correct by- 
line. Oh well, isn’t that just the way it is? 

Thank you, 
Paul Stover 


JARVIS JAWBONING 


Dear Staff: 

Proposition 9, and the havoc it would 
wreck on all of our lives, is not inevitable. I 
believe, however that it wi// pass unless we 
take the necessary steps to prevent it. It 
almost seems easier and more fashionable to 
do nothing, to throw up our hands in defeat, 
and to accept fate, than to make a concerted 
effort. But the consequences of Jaws II would 
be so devastating that I feel we cannot, we 
must not, go passively like dumb sheep to 
slaughter. 

What can we do? First, we can become 
informed about both the facts and the emo- 
tions, especially fear and greed, surrounding 
Proposition 9. It is not only a rational issue, 
but a highly emotionally charged one, and a 
rational approach alone will not defeat it. 
Second, we can inform other people of the 
ugly truth about Jarvis II and its conse- 
quences. Finally, we can register on time, 
and vote ‘“‘no” on June 3rd. 

I believe we can defeat Proposition 9, and 
save our asses. But not if we sit on them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mark Blumenthal 


ETHNIC SLURS 


Dear Staff: 


We want to thank you for placing the press © 


release concerning J.M.G. LeClezio’s visit 
to the campus in the March 6 issue of CHP. 
The French Visitor Program promises this 
year to be as interesting and successful as it 
has been in the past, and it is certainly 
important to keep the campus community 
apprised of academic programs of its stature. 

However, we are particularly dismayed 
and disheartened by the headline. The fact 
that “Frenchie” carries with it many of the 
ugly connotations associated with other ethnic 
or racial slurs is only one of the reasons we 
lament this word choice. We find the use of 
“frolics” equally inappropriate. 

Considered as a whole, the headline im- 
plies that the Program and the course, not to 
mention Mr. Le Clezio’s novels, are, at best, 
frivolous. This does a disservice to an impor- 
tant feature of our curriculum, and casts a 
disparaging light on a major contemporary 
French author. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kristine Brightenback 
Assistant Professor 
of French Literature 


John Hummel 
Associate Professor 
of French Literature 


Organize 
Against 
The Draft 


The Student Coalition Against the Draft 
(SCAD) is calling a meeting of all UCSC 
organizations and individuals interested in 
working against Carter’s forced military con- 
scription this quarter. Topics for discussion 
will include strategy and actions on the 
campus and the community, as well as 
preparing for the upcoming State-wide anti- 
draft conference to be held in Santa Cruz this 
month. Wednesday, April 9, at 5:00 in the 
Oakes Lounge (above the office). 


To the memory of 


Oscar A. 


Romero 


Archbishop of El Salvador 


murdered March 24 


He will live forever in the hearts of his 
people when they achieve justice. 


—Association of Latin American Students 
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Thursday 
MOVIES 


All The President’s Men plus 
Newsreel 1974 and preview ‘“‘Nash- 
ville’/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/Stev. Students 75¢, 
others $1. 


CONCERTS 


Wayne Horvitz, pianist and com- 
poser from New York City; return 
engagement/A concert of piano and 
electronic music/8:30 pm, College 
V Study Center/Free. 


THEATER 


It’s Only Money, a 3-act play 


, concerning the influence of the 


Succubus (demon) on Man/ Written, 
produced and directed by Charlie 
Tarzian, Stephen Gallira, Jeffrey 
Morgan/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater/$5 general, $3.50 students 
and seniors. : 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/Writ- 
ten by David Mamet, directed by 
Paul Kopeikin/“It’s about men and 
women, not necessarily in that order”/ 
8 pm, Barn Theater/$2.50. 


Tom Nade, performer and Jan Luby, 
singer & guitarist present an evening 
of satire, bubble magic and song/8 
pm, Oakes, room 105/Donations 
accepted. 


MISC. 


Forum on Roman Art with Philip 
Brookman/8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Free. 


Intermediate/ Advance folk dance 
class/This class will offer a variety of 
dances with an emphasis on Balkan 
and Israeli/Kent Bailey, instruct- 
or/Cost $10/10 weeks/8:30-10 pm, 
E. Field House Dance Studio/Sign 
up in advance in P.E. Office. 


Friday 
MOVIES. 


Fantastic Voyage/7:30 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Bronowski’s Ascent of Man/Part 7 
of the PBS TV series/7:30 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


Yvonne Rainer film: Lives of Per 


formers/8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Free. 


CONCERTS 


Alan Merian, well-known southern 


California classical guitarist makes ~ 


Santa Cruz debut performing works 
of various classical composers/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/$3 

general, $2.50 students and seniors. 


THEATER 


Easter by August Strindberg, 
directed by Bernie Lenhoff/A 
magical and untypically humorous 
play by the man Bemard Shaw called, 
“Our only genuinely Shakespearian 
modern dramatist”/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Drama Studio/$2 general, $1.50 
students and seniors. 


It's Only Money/See 4/3. 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/See 
4/3. : 


MEETINGS 


Softball IM Team Captains meeting/ 
4 pm, East Field House Activity 
Building. 


IM Soccer Team Captains meeting/ 
5 pm, East Field House Activity 
Building. 


MISC. 


Deadline for entering your team in 
intramural sport/Bring applications 
by the IM Office before 5 pm in 
Recreation Trailer 2/For further 
questions call Terry at x4220. 


S 


Saturday | 


MOVIES 


Wizards( Science fiction- fantasy)/7 
and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Yvonne Rainer film: A Film About 
A Women Who/8 pm, College V 
Dining Hall/Free. 


CONCERTS 


Mamulation/A women’s dance 
collective performs a dance concert 
to benefit Anti-Nuclear Initiative/ 
David Winters, guest musician/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/ 
Donation: $3.50, $4.50, $5.50/Free 
childcare/For further info call Liz, 
426-9523. 


Wayne Horvitz, pianist/See 4/3. 


THEATER 


“Night of the Screaming Memes”’/ 
Humor in an irregular vein by the 
Screaming Memes/ Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center/8 pm/$3.50. 


Easter/See 4/4. 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/See 
4/3. 


MISC. 


Dance to the music of “Uncle Rain- 
bow”/9 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 
Free. 


staal, Pe ee 
Rec anne nents cele elite wal eet iicaana 


Well, the rainy season is over for yet 
another year. Look like there won’t be any 
more instant ponds appearing around the 
campus. But tell me, where will the ducks go? 
You know, the ducks who come out at night 
to use those instant ponds. Yeah...those 
ducks. They are damned cute and, some- 
times, are served in Szechwan dishes. Sure, 
those ducks. But, where do they go? And how 
do they know to go? 

Speaking of ducks, birds of a feather will 
flock together and maybe that explains 
Woodward and Berstein’s monumental part- 
nership. Dustin Hoffman (sigh) of recent 
Kramer vs. Kramer fame and Robert Red- 
ford (minor sigh) portray these famous journ- 
alists in the classic All The President’s Men. 
As somewhat of a journalist myself, and even 
a duck-lover, I say...see it. That’s tonight at 8 
and 10:15 pm in the reknowned Stevenson 
Dining Hall where members pay 75¢ and the 
rest of us turkeys dish out a buck. Or is it a 
duck? 

Friday night you just may be ready to fly 
the coop (or the pond, as the case may be). 
Do so and do it up right with Fantastic 


i 


the Memes will be Sscréan. 


MOVIES ON 


Voyage at Kresge Town Hall. Quite a trip, 
even if you don’t like water (which, in- 
cidentally, ducks do). Showtime is 7:30 and 
10 pm and cost is a mere $1. 

Also, same night, Bronowski fans can 
migrate over to Crown Dining Hall for part 7 
(count ’em, seven) of Ascent of Man. Ducks 
like to ascend too, when they aren’t swim- 
ming in ponds or being used in Chinese 
dishes. This is free and it’s at 7:30 pm. 

Lastly, but still on Friday, we’ve got us a 
Yvonne Rainer film, Lives of Performers, at 
8 pm in the College V dining hall for free. 
You’ve heard of Mount Rainer? Well, there 
aren’t many ducks up there, thank god, but it's 
a nice mountain and. the movie should be 
pretty good, too. 

Yvonne is back on the perch Saturday with 
A Film About A Woman Who at the same 
time, same price. If she doesn’t ruffle your 
feathers, try Wizards, a sci-fi-fun fantasy, 


A Class on Jewish Mysticism will be held on 
Wed., April 9, Mon., April 14 and Thur., April 17 at 
7:30 to 9:30 pm in Charles Merrill Lounge. 
Sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition, it’s a 
Lehrhaus Judaica course. Taught by Mishael 


Caspi, it will focus on various apects of God, 
Sephirot and mystical understandings 
of the Sabbath. 
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Dance: Rock with “‘Mersey’s Cadil- 
lac”/9 pm, Kresge Town Hall/Free. 
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Sunday 


MOVIES 


Exodus with Paul Newman and 
Agnes Moorehead/8 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1. 


CONCERTS 


Mamulation/See 4/5. 


Alice Stone Orchestra/8:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


Ls i 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago/See 
4/3. 
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MOVIES 


Yvonne Rainer Film: West Coast 
premiere of Journeys From Berlin/ 


8 pm, College V Dining Hall/Free. 


CONCERTS 


Blues Night with Charlie Mussel- 
white, the Deluxe Band.../8:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/Free. 


MEETINGS 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship/ 
7 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room. 


MISC. 


Informal talk with Irene Stevens, 
Santa Cruz County food stamp 
supervisor/She will talk on food 
stamp eligibility for students/12 noon, 
Oakes Coffeeshop Lounge/Free. 
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Tuesday 


MOVIES _ 


The Organizer/7:30 pm, Stevenson 


LECTURES 


Yvonne Rainer, outstanding woman 
film producer will lecture on her 
work/8 pm, College V Dining Hall/ 
Free. 
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Wednesday 
MOVIES 


Yvonne Rainer film: Kristina 
Talking Pictures/8 pm, College V 
Dining Hall/Free. 


New Independent films on tour/ 
Classroom Unit II, 8 pm/ 
Free/Film makers will be present/ 
a discussion will follow. 


LECTURES — 


Charles Schwartz, professor of 
physics, UC Berkeley: ‘‘Science and 
the Department of Defense”/8 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


MEETINGS 


An orientation meeting of potential 
candidates for the Student Teaching 
Program for 1980-81/1-3 pm, Kerr 
Hall, Rm. 311. 
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this flick switches on at 7 and at 9:30 pm in 
classroom 2 for a $1.50 (it was just down- 
town for twicethe price and you didn’t catch 
any ducks shelling out the money. They’ll be 
in Classroom 2 though). 

Sunday, one of the all-time biggies, in my 
opinion, will hit UCSC: Exodus. I mean, it’s 
got Paul Newman in it and was written by 
Leon Uris, one of the bestfor historical 
adventure with a large dose of Judaism. A 
real thriller for all...even non-kosher ducks. 
You will also find Agnes Moorehead in the 
film and both stars will come on at 8 pm in 
Stevenson’s illustrious Dining Hall. It’s only 
a dollar. Sure makes you wonder why Stev- 
enson gets all the goodies? 

Hey, two ducks walked into a bar, see, and 
they...oops, wrong line. Besides, all the ducks 
are gone. I sure will miss them. 

Ah, but Yvonne Rainer is still here on 
Monday night with the West Coast premiere 


Shep 
as 


Pocific Ave! 


chelles 


| .» Delicious meals, snacks & desserts 


r Bread Baked Daily 

N Beer & Wine - Live Music 
+ Best Coffee In Town 

s ~ Open ’till Midnight 

1549 Pacific Garden Mall 


Santa Cruz 425-0450 
-closed Sunday- 


of Journeys From Berlin. College V has got 
it again at 8 pm and no bills are required...un- 
less you are a duck. But they don’t make it 
over to College V too often. 

Tuesday, if you haven’t gotten sick be- 
cause you ate some duck for dinner on 
Monday, check out The Organizer at 7:30 
pm in Stevenson Dining Hall. This is free and 
well it should be because we don’t know if it’s 
a good film or not. But hell, if it’s at 
Stevenson, you know it’s bound to be a 
winner. 

We round off this first week back to school 
with yet another Yvonne Rainer, no relation 
to Mount Rainer, film entitled Kristina Talking 
Pictures at 8 pm Wednesday in College V 
Dining Hall. She’s spending a lot of time over 
there, isn’t she? Has she seen the ducks yet? 
Oh, this is another free movie. 

Well, that’s about all there is to say and all 
there is to see. If you get real desperate, call 
Yvonne. She’s bound to have a few more 
reels around her place. Better yet, find out if 
she knows where the ducks go, 


—Tammy Pons 


Dining Hall/Free. 


THEATER } MISC. 


BBC/PBS Production of Shakes- 
Snake Theater. “Ride Hard/Die peare’s play “Henry IV, Part II’/8 
Fast’’/8:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/ pm, Communications Building, Rm. 
Free. 140/Free. 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS & LECTURES 


Saturday April 12, 1980 
8 p.m. Performing Arts Theater 


David Gordon began dancing in 1956 with 

James Waring in New York. He studied with 
Merce Cunningham, and took a class with Judith 
and Robert Dunn which later exploded into the 
pioneering Judson Dance Theater. Between 1966 
and 1971 he performed with Wonne Rainer’s 
company, and was a founding member of the 
Grand Union, the famed choreographers 

collabo: ative which toured internationally until 
1976. 


Gordon ty well known tor his engaging 
combination of theatrical wit and choreographic 
invention. Hik work offers challenge and surprise 
for the most seasoned dance afficionado without 
seeming in the least esoteric. Like the best sort 
of puzzles, David Gordon's performances are 
ingenious, Captivating, and ironical. 


Reserved seating: 
Sections 1 & 5: 


$3.00 students/elders; 
Tickets avattable atthe (OSC Box Otte tabowe $4.50 general. 
the Whole Larth Restauranton campus) ane all Sections 2, 3, 4: 
BASS Outlets. incloudie the Record facto on $3.50 students/elders; 
Pocithe \wenue. bor turthber mtormation call 2g. 2159 $5.00 general. 


This engagement is supported by a grant from the California Arts Council with 
funds provided by the National Endowment for the Arts. 
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SALE HOURS 


DISCOUNT SALE ON yeaah es 


OVER-STOCK SELECTIONS 
---PLUS ODDS & ENDS--- 


So that we might serve the coming season with a well-balanced inventory we have placed Special Low 

_ Sale Prices on a specified number of models of Student Packs and Daypacks as well as various frame 
style Backpacks (both internal and external frame models). Other limited special selections will include 
overstock modcls of Sleeping Bags, Outerwear, Tents, and various Backpacking Accessories. A special 
selection of Flight Luggage, Zipper Duffels, and Pack Luggage will also be discounted. Overstock 
selections will be subject to the ‘Limit Total’ specified on our display models. 


Below are but a few examples of the special selections being offered (subject to the limit total indicated): 


Eagle Creek’s Large 
Mountaineering Pack 


@ DETACHABLE 
FANNY PACK 


Coleman, 


©3500 CU. IN. @ DOUBLE FE ACGIh 
CAPACITY COMPARTMENT 

@ INTERNAL FRAME @ FINE TUNE 

SYSTEM ADJUSTABILITY 

@TOP LOAD WITH @ DOUBLE 

BOTTOM ACCESS SIDE POCKETS 

@EXTENDABLE @ LEATHER LASH PADS 

SKIRT @ RAM FLEX 

@ FULL GRAIN LIVE LOAD FRAME 

LEATHER BOTTOM seu : 
@INTERNAL/EXTER- REG. $120 OUR REG. $86.50 
NAL TOP POCKETS MODEL#770 

@12 LASH PATCHES $75.00 LIMIT TOTAL 15 $65.00 


A simple design © 


BRISTLECONE THIS MEDIUM SIZE FLIGHT 
durably constructed. MOUNTAINEERING re pete ag MANY 


@1000 CU. IN. CAP. 
@®FELT PADDED 
STRAPS 

@ DRAWSTRING 
CLOSURE | . 

@ WAIST BELT 


OUR REG. $16.50 


MODEL 100 REG. 
@DBL LAYER 
POLARGUARD 

@ WARM AT 30% 
@FITS TO 6 FT 
@WT. 3 LB. 7 OZ. 
@ FULL WARRANTY 


Handsome and durable with 
leather appointments and 
end pockets. No hassle 
underseat stowable. Scuff 
resistant Cordura nylon. 


OUR REG. $32.50 


$24.00 


BY EAGLE CREEK PRODUCTS 

Rien. 
: “+ % < Re 
= 


OUR REG $89.95 


The Chicken Hawk 
by Eagle Creek 


Don't miss our Odds & Ends selections of Discontinueds, Short Stocks, Out-ol-season, Last-vear 
models, and close-out items. Remarkable discounts on Tops & Shorts & Socks, and Parkas & Sweaters & 
Quality Wilderness Equipment. 


FIRST COME - FIRST SERVED LAY-AWAY OKAY 


~~ 


as 
PACIFIC 


PACK & PANTS 


113 WALNUT AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ 


427-3112 


Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


Anderson 


Qe a few liberal and moderate Democrats are planning 
to régister as Republicans before the June primary—not 
because they’ve been converted to the GOP’s view, but 
because they want to vote for John Anderson. Unfortunately, 
a vote for the Illinois congressman will be about as effective 
as stuffing a ballot down a rat hole. California’s Republican 
primary is the last of the winner-take-all sweepstakes— and 
Reagan supporters have fought hard to keep it that way. 
California’s favorite Republican can beat Anderson by one 
vote and still take all the state’s delegates with him to the 
Detroit nominating convention. And those Democrats who 
changed their registration because of dissatisfaction with 
Carter will lose their only chance to deny him the Democratic 
nomination. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong with voting for the best 
candidate, and many Democrats—as well as Republicans— 
will vote for Anderson because he’s their man. Little known 
and respected before his articulate performance in an Iowa 
pre-caucus debate, Anderson is a convincing candidate. 
Calling himself “‘liberal on social issues and conservative on 
fiscal ones,” Anderson’s politics are similar to the seductive 
lines of Jerry Brown, but the “Doonsebury candidate” 
doesn’t share the governor’s image problem. No one would 
call a white-haired gentleman in a suit “‘flakey.” , 

And because Anderson has risen from obscurity, he is not 
hampered by voter and media scrutiny of his past. Instead of 
answering questions about Chappaquiddick or the CIA, 
Anderson is free to talk up his admirable positions on the 
ERA, the draft, and gasoline taxes. But there is another side 
to John Anderson, one that shows he isn’t a Republican for 
nothing. 


Joe Conason and Jack Newfield, in their recent Village 
Voice article ““John Anderson: A Hoax Not a Hope,” 
document the candidate’s voting record over the last 10 years. 
What they have found is that Anderson has been a consistent 
congressional supporter of nuclear power, big business, and 
the military. 

The record shows that John Anderson has persistently 
voted for the experimental Clinch River Breeder Reactor, a 
plant in Tennessee where bomb-grade plutonium (a renew- 
able energy source for reactors) is made. Even Three Mile 
Island didn’t change his vote. Four months after the accident, 
he voted against ending the breeder project. 

The Price-Anderson Act is the Federal law limiting 
industry liability in a nuclear accident to $560 million. When 
asked if he was the author of the bill, Anderson once said no, 
he wasn’t, but he would be proud to call it his own. He’s 
backed that up with votes against increasing the financial 
responsibility of power companies in the case of accidents. 

Anderson’s voting has been so pro-nuclear that he has even 
voted against funding solar energy bills that passed by large 
margins. His support for things nuclear goes beyond energy 
—the B-1 bomber and the neutron bomb received affirmative 
votes from Anderson. 

Food stamps are not one of Anderson’s favorite things. In 
1978 he voted for massive cuts in the food stamp program, 
and in 1973 he supported an unsuccessful bill that would 
have denied food stamps to the families of striking workers. 

Neither has he been the champion of the unemployed, 
voting against increases in CETA funding and against 
unemployment insurance for migrant workers. In 1976, he - 
voted to deny black lung benefits to coal miners. 

McDonald’s has a friend in John Anderson though; he has 
supported a bill that would have created a second (and lower) 
minimum wage for young workers, and has also voted against 
raising the minimum wage. 

Safeway and the Bank of America can also trust Anderson’s 
vote. In 1977 he voted against, but in vain, a bill creating the 
Consumer Cooperative Bank. Anderson hasn’t changed his 
mind on the bank (which loans to food and credit co-ops) 
either. It was prominently mentioned by Anderson in his 
recent plan on how to fight inflation by cutting the budget. 

John Anderson is not reactionary, probably not corrupt, 
and could give an explanation for all of his votes. The answers 
would probably have something to do with money. But on the 
anniversary of Three Mile Island, John Anderson deserves a 
harder look than he’s getting. 
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Self-esteem for Nicaragua 


by Robert Houston 


After a century and a half of foreign domination, the people 
of Nicaragua are discovering for the first time the pride and 
selfassurance that comes from defining their own lives. The 
sense of determination is infectious, reports Robert Houston, 
a specialist on Central America who is now teaching at the 
University of Arizona at Tucson. Houston is writing a novel 
for Pantheon based on the life of the 19th Century American 
“President” of Nicaragua, William Walker. 


It takes a while to figure out just what the street urchins in 
Nicaragua are begging for. But when you do, you realize you 
may have a key insight to the legacy of foreign domination 
and its role behind the Nicaraguan revolution. 

What the urchins ask for is a “‘cheli,” a word totally 
indigenous to Nicaragua, which means roughly “handout.” 
But it comes from “‘shilling,” the English coin, and therein 
lies a symbolic history ofa century and a half of strange, 
quasi-colonial domination by Europeans and Americans. 
The result of this crippled history is that even the street 
urchins understand that only things foreign have any real 
worth. 

When the Spanish left, the British moved in, and shortly 
thereafter, the Americans. In the 1850s, an unlikely American 
adventurer who would be king, William Walker, actually 
conquered the country and ran it as president for over a year. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt held the largest financial interest there 
for a while, controlling the transit route to California in the 
pre-canal days. Then at the end of the first decade of this 
century, the US Marines moved in—and stayed until the 
revolutionary leader Sandino was assassinated and the 
Somoza dynasty was brought to power. 

So the passion with which the Nicaraguan people are 
inventing their revolution comes from a very deep well: for 
the first time, essentially, they are defining themselves. 

A traveller finds that passion, that consuming self-discovery 
everywhere. In the pestilential jungle town of El Rama, a 
once-glorious banana river port, the crumbling hotel is kept 
awake most of the night by a pair of boozy young voices 
arguing about just why: Sandino has made both Marx and 
Lenin obsolete. No three sentences, anywhere, are complete 
without the use of the word “‘Nicaraguan”’ at least once. 

The Government of National Reconstruction, the Sandinista 
government, is encouraging this long delayed flowering of 
national pride, but it neither invented it nor can it alone 
sustain it. The feeling is detectable in conversations with 
everyone from merchants to political organizers; it is spon- 
taneous, genuine, and, like a fast-breeder reactor, it produces 
more energy than it uses. 

The rhetoric of Radio Sandino and Barricada, the official 
newspaper, is unrelentingly anti-American. But the position 
of the people themselves seems simply to be amazement that 
the feared US invasion hasn’t happened yet, and curiosity as 
to what los norte-americanos really think about the Nicaraguan 
revolution. And everywhere is the recognition that their 
center-stage position implies a great responsibility. “You are 
all watching us,”’ says a taxi driver in the earthquake-blitzed 
center of Managua. “We have to do things right, you know— 
to make a civilized, just revolution.” 

The indications so far are that, though Nicaragua is far 
from a utopia, the people and the government are working 
together to “do things right.” There are as yet no major signs 
of repression, and criticism of government policies is frequent 
and public. People on the street are quick to point out to any 
listeners signs of government inefficiency or incipient bureau- 
cratic evasiveness—and a taxi driver is as likely to detour to 
report a leaking water main as he is to rush to pick up an extra 
tip. The revolution is theirs, and the people guard it jealously. 

Perhaps for that reason, nowhere does one hear any 
criticism of the revolution itself—nowhere a desire to return 
to the ways things ;were. 

What is being asked for is definition: where is the 
revolution going? Will it maintain its present mixed economy, 
or will it continue to move left? 
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Though all indications are that the most active leadership 
would like to see a movement by stages to the left, there are 
greater priorities at the moment. With a national debt of three 
times Nicaragua’s total yearly export receipts, with an 
economy that has dropped back to the level of 1962, with a 
national treasury left nearly penniless by fleeing “somocistas,” 
and with the overpowering need to consolidate and organize 
the revolution, national unity is foremost. 

The Sandinistas so far have shown a masterful ability to 
build that unity. Everywhere, one sees the men and women of 


OPINION © 


the army at work for and with the people—hauling in 
abandoned cars, directing traffic, pitching in on rebuilding 
projects, even stopping cars to help old ladies across the 
street. Six months ago they were fierce guerrilla fighters; but 
now, in peace, there is something almost Boy-Scoutish about 
them. The people’s trust in them seems complete. And it is 
returned. 

The real test of the revolution will come within the next 
year, however. The government’s plans for that period are 
prodigious. In the spring, all secondary schools and univer- 


- production should be back up to at least 1978 levels(last year 


sities will close for four months while teachers and students 
alike go into the slums and countryside in a vast campaign 
designed to raise the literacy rate from its present figure of 
less than 50 percent to nearly 90 percent. Agricultural 


it was 40 percent of that). Medical and agricultural school 
enrollments should double, with advanced students being 
used to teach entering ones. The present number of jobles 
should come down from 120,000 to 40,000. And the long 
ignored Atlantic coast, the isolated “sleeping giant,” as the 
slogans have it, should at last be on its way into the 
mainstream of Nicaraguan life as work proceeds on the 
country’s coast-to-coast highway. 

If the promised foreign aid and technological assistance 
continues to come in, and the government’s present level o' 
popular support holds steady, those goals seem. at least 
possible. But beyond that, there is another question, perhaps 
the most crucial one, on the Nicaraguans’ minds: can the 
United States be kept at bay if, after this year’s goals are met, 
the revolution does continue to move left? 

So far the United States has been generally supportive of 
the revolution. But Nicaraguans wonder if the giant to the 
north will continue to listen to their voices, or hear only those 
of bankers and businessmen who will turn on the Nicara- 
guans when their interests are threatened. 


— © Pacific News Service, 1980 


423-7103 


119 WALNUT AVENUE SANTA CRUZ 


OPEN MONDAY TO FRIDAY 10 TO6 See ne, 


IN BY 11:00 AM—READY AFTER 5:00 PM 
ULTRA MODERN PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

QUALITY KODAK PAPER AND CHEMISTRY 

LIGHTNING LAB IS THE ONLY LAB IN SANTA CRUZ COUNT 
TO OFFER THIS FABULOUS SERVICE 
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“Il faut souffrir pour etre belle” 


The evidence of pain: 


scale 


William Reynolds 


Photographs on 21 and 22 by 


an analysis 


of the Stack O’ Wheats photos . 


By De Clarke 


In view of the controversy surrounding the “Stack 0’ 
Wheats” photoseries and its presence in the McHenry 
library, I think some key concepts need to be clarified— or at 
least further examined. 

The two opposing viewpoints may be simply expressed as 
follows: This constitutes violence against women, and as 
such must not be supported or tolerated and This constitutes 
ark, and as such must be permitted to take its form freely. We 
need to define both “‘art”’ and “violence”’ if any sense is to be 
made of either statement. 

Art, by lexical definition, is any human skill, or the product 
of the application of human skill—anything human-created, 
made by intentionally shaping, altering, or manipulating the 
world. A forest tree, therefore, does not qualify as art; a 
bonsai or a topiary garden does. 

It is interesting to note the appropriation of the word ‘art’ to 
describe only the creations of white males. Women’s and 
Third World peoples’ art is grouped under the term “‘crafts.” 
This parallels exactly the world-view in which the white male 
is by definition the only human, the only artist, and all other 
things (living and otherwise) the “world.” or “‘nature,”’ upon 
which he acts. 

In the visual arts this world view is manifested in the 
preference of the traditional male painter and photographer 
for studies of animals, “‘natives,” and women. These all seem 
no less objects, in his eye, no more animate, than the fruit and 
flowers of his innumerable still-lifes. The same view mani- 
fests more obviously in the proliferation of ‘how-to’ photo- 
graphy books with titles like Photographing Pets, Photo- 


graphing Flowers, Photographing Children, and Photo-. 


graphing Women—animals, flowers, children, and women 
all being suitable objects for the photographer. 

There is an old riddle, quoted by Andrea Dworkin in 
Woman Hating: “Why don’t women create great art?”’ The 


traditional (male) answer is “Because they are great art;” this is 
an accurate reflection of the patriarchial view of woman. 
Woman is not only the “thing,” the object of the artist’s eye, 
that-which-is-looked- at: she is raw material, inanimate, to be 
shaped (according to a male standard) into “beauty.” ; 

What Dworkin perceptively calls ‘“‘the. technology of 
beauty” is the vast array of methods and devices for 
modifying women’s bodies (thus minds). From footbinding to 
eyebrow-plucking to hair-bleaching, all the processes of 
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female “beautification” are painful, or hazardous, or both: 


they must be so, inevitably, for they are alterations, damage 


done to the living body. I am reminded of a man, known to a 
friend of mine, who had extended and painful surgery 
performed on his two daughters to remove the epicanthic fold 
of their eyes which was their heritage from an Asian mother; 
he “wanted them to look good.” 

It seems, then, that the thesis of the culture is that beauty in 
woman consists of alteration of her nature. She is no more 
than empty canvas; her natural form is ugly or repulsive; she 
is made to be shaped by the will and hand of man; and , 
inescapably, her beauty is the product of pain (as, given all the 
above, it must be). If beauty is then the evidence of pain—the 
pain of being twisted, modified, made artificial—it is one 
short and logical step to the conclusion that the evidence of 
pain is beautiful. 

In other words, ‘‘she is desirable because she is beautiful, 
passive, and victimized.” (Dworkin, p.48—my italics) It 
seems at first incredible that this unhumane notion could be 
repesented in current artistic thought; yet that is evidently the 
case. 

The train of thought I have followed, and its disturbing 
conclusion, clearly resound in the actual reviews which 
accompany the ‘“‘Stack o’ Wheats”’ photoseries: **...no police 


file contains...such an array of utterly exquisite corpses...By 
meticulous design the streams of blood...did little to hide the 
body’s harmonious lines but rather gave it a new beauty...de- 
spite the somewhat romantic exaggeration.” 

Acorpse, let us note, is a human being irrevocably altered, 
incomparably passive, human only in form, having neither 
will nor personality. These being apparently exact criteria of 
male aesthetic of female beauty, it is not surprising that the 
reviewer can find the corpses “exquisite,” rather than 
sorrowful or horrible. The presence of large quantities of 
blood is the sure sign of damage and hurt to a living creature; 
exactly as predicted, the evidence of pain is interpreted as 
beauty. The use of the word “romuntic” completes the 
revelation of a male aesthetic inimical to woman. 

Now consider violence. ““We speak of ‘doing violence’ to a 
text, an idea, or a principle. That means to misrepresent it or 
distort it unscrupulously.” (Frederic Wertham) When we 


' speak of doing violence to a person, likewise, we mean to deny 


her/his ‘‘personhood—”’ to treat a human like an inanimate 
object which has no claim on our humanity, to deny ahuman’s 
will, nature, or dignity. It is to act upon another human 
instead of interacting with her/him. Both these levels of 
violence, physical and abstract, are intrinisic in this male 
aesthetic. 

The male “‘artist,”” as I have said, regards woman (not- 
artist, not-human) as an object in the world; his conception of 
art includes acting upon, altering, and shaping women— 
other human beings. Female beauty as represented in the 
male aesthetic is thus a misrepresentation, a lie, an unscru- 
pulous distortion (see Wertham) of the reality of women’s 
bodies. = 

The idealization of the artificial, unreal woman is the 
corresponding, destructive distortion of their lives and selves. 
The end result, which we see in the review included with the 
photoseries, is the interpretation of the disfigurement, pain, 
and death of women into things considered beautiful or 
intriguing. 

continued page 23 


Photographs on 21 and 22 by William Reynolds 
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By Kerry Anna Cobra 


Deborah Spray, also known as Nikki Craft, has been an 
anti-rape activist for ten years. A Dallas native, she and one 
other woman organized the landmark Kitty Genovese Project 
there, publishing an educational newspaper and reading the 
names of 2,000 of the area’s rapists on 13 hours of 
community radio. In Santa Cruz, she is a student at the 
University of California. 

Since the nature of the “Incredible Case of the Stack O’ 
Wheats Murders”’ photoseries (copies) in McHenry Library 
became known to her, she has secretly planned, and finally 
staged, a performance event: their destruction. (See her 
statement in this section.) 

Acting in the civil disobedience tradition of knowledge and 
acceptance of consequences, she waited at the library for 
University Police officer Jack Churchill, who took her to his 
headquarters for booking. William Reynolds, the profes- 
sional photographer who had documented the event, was also 
taken in. Both were charged with criminal conspiracy to 
commit malicious mischief—a felony for which they could 
have been sentenced to nine years each federal prison—until 


By Deborah Spray 


At 1:00 Monday, afternoon, a set of 10 photographs from 
the UCSC Special collections Library, called “The Incred- 
ible Case of the Stack O’ Wheat Murders,” were destroyed. 

In each photograph, a woman appears to have been 
murdered. She is attractive, nude—and in the words of the 
accompanying informational packet, “the postures are far 
less telling of struggle than of surrender, provocativeness, and 
sensuality.” Streaming from her body and swirling onto the 
floor are enormous quantities of what seems to be blood. A 
review included with the photos comments, “of course, the 
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Nikki Craft’s statement 


It’s easy to see why this woman is smiling: 
Nikki Craft creates her “Stack O’ Prints.” 


Wes. 


When protest is a crime 


University police and the District Attorney’s staff decided to 
drop criminal proceedings. 

Reynolds said he was surprised at the outcome of doing 
what he does for a living: “I had no idea I would be charged 
with a felony.” He admits “anger .at the University’s 
overreaction to this—it was a harniless act against a situation 
that is anything but harmless.” Unaware beforehand just 
what the event he would document would involve, he also 
found his film confiscated. It was returned Tuesday, and 
some of his photographs appear here. He is free. 

Nikki, however, still faces the possibility of expulsion from 
school, as well as the imposition of an indeterminate fine, as 
disciplinary sanction within the university. As of Wednesday, 
no decision had been reached. The matter is first to be 
considered by the provost of her college (Five) and then Vice- 
chancellor Tilley. 

University Police Chief Gene Stone would appear to favor 
leniency. “‘Nikki wanted to make a statement by what she did, 
and she’s made it. She was highly conscious of what she was 
doing, very cooperative with us at every step.”’ Stone said he 
was reminded of “the 401 arrests” in the anti-racism sit-in of 

1977. ‘‘Those kids were perfectly polite; they would’ve filled 
out their own booking forms if we’d asked them to.” 

Nikki was very friendly and nice,”’ said Stone. He could see 


epitome of the series’ humour resides in all the Hershey’s 


_ chocolate used.” 


Beside the victim in each photograph is a stack of 
pancakes. Purchasers of the 14”x 17” prints ($450) also 
receive 8 oz. of Hershey’s chocolate syrup and “enough 
pancake mix to make one complete Stack O’ Wheats.” 

When it came to the attention of women working against 
violence against women that the prints were in the library, 
they were first stolen, then returned with the request that the 
library donate them to be used in their effort against violent 
pornography. The library refused, noting their responsibility 
to resist pressure by special interest groups. 

The library’s position is important. The function of a 
library is to preserve material and organize it so that it is 
retrievable; to catalog something does not mean to sanction 
it And the women’s movement needs librarians who will 
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Photographs by William Reynolds, on the scene 
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her point, looking at the photos, he said, “but not the a 
destruction. I agree with the logic up to that point. But to me, 
that act was censorship, and that’s unconscionable.” 
While Stone seemed impressed with Nikki’s conduct, 
McHenry’s head librarian Alan Dyson reportedly called her 
“a fascist.” Dyson reportedly told Nikki he “feared her. 


mentality” and 
News 


expected that she “‘would get along well with John Birchers.”’ 
He admitted in a telephone interview that he was “‘less than 
sanguine’”’ following the event: “If a person feels that there is 
material in the library that she fas a license to destroy, how 
can I be'sure where it will end? Anyone who commits a violent 
act rationalizes the particular acts they commit.” 

Dyson emphasized that the library staff has not lacked 
empathy towards the the women in the anti-violence group, 
“Short of destruction of library material. The pictures in 
question probably have an artistic value of about zero, but 
they were kept locked away in a closet, non-circulating; they 
were only available by specific request from ten to noon and 
one to four Monday through Friday.” ‘ 

“If we had put these things up as an exhibit and said, ‘Isn’t 
this funny,’ or, ‘Come to the library and look at our dirty 


continued page 24 


fight for civil liberties—who will go to court to preserve the 
right to have Ms. Magazine in their high school libraries, for 
example. 

The function of librarians is also to decide what ought to be 
preserved—in a sense, librarians make history, declare what 
culture is. But should the Stack O’ Wheats prints be 
preserved? If these were the police photographs of the women 
raped and murdered in Santa Cruz by Edmund Kemper, it 
would be necessary to preserve them. If these were pictures 
that changed history, like the Life magazine photo of the 
Vietnamese girl running, screaming, her body burning with 
napalm, we would preserve it. Probably some examples of 
violent pornography also ought to be preserved, so that what 
women lived through in our time will not be forgotten. 

But the “‘Stack O’ Wheats” prints fit in none of these 
categories. They are not history. They are not journalism: 
these are not photographs of an actual murder victim, nor are 
they a reconstruction of an actual murder. They are not 
presented as pornography: instead, they seem to be intended 
as some kind of satire/art. 

The reviewer notes, “There is a chance that a discrete 
pleasure will be received from the portrayed transgression of 
another body—a profound ecstasy.”’ He refers to “an array of 
utterly exquisite corpses...excruciatingly yet delicately tor- 
tured.” Finally he informs us that the simulated blood “did 
little to hide the body’s harmonious lines but rather gave it 
new beauty.” 

Clearly, this is not the language of art criticism. Because" 


continued page 24 
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Planned Absence Under Special Enroliment (PAUSE) 
is a program designed to help students wishing to 
interrupt their classroom studies at UCSC. Under this 
program, students may “pause” for up to two years 
and still maintain a limited UCSC student affiliation. 
Through this affiliation certain campus services are 
available to students, including: 


SERVICES FOR A FEE 
Bus Pass | 
Campus Box Office 
Child Care — 

‘Health Center 
Housing (on campus) 
ui 


FREE SERVICES 
_ Career Planning 
Computer Center 
Counseling 
Housing (off campus) 
Student Employment. 
brany | 
_ “Physical Education & 
Recreation 
If you would like more information about the PAUSE 
‘program, please contact the Career Planning Center, 
123 Central Services, 429-2183. | 


sponsored by Counseling/Career Planning 
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UCSC Distinguished Teaching Award, 1980 
Nominations for the recipient of the second annual Distinguished 
Teaching Award. are being accepted through 
Wednesday, April 9, 1980. The deadline has been extended to 
allow time for students retuming this quarter to nominate their 
candidates. 


Current students, faculty, and UCSC Alumni may nominate any 
faculty member they deem qualified to ‘receive the award. 
Sponsored by the UCSC Alumni Association, the award for 

excellence in teaching at UCSC carries with it $500. The 1979 | 

recipient was Elliot Aronson, professor of psychology. 


‘Nomination forms are available in the Alumni Office, 257 Central 


«Services. The 1980 recipient will be announced at a community ti 


banquet in late May. 
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just drinking 


By Becky Thompson and 
Liza Weiman 


Alcoholism is recognized as one of the major health care 
problems in the nation. However, though women comprise 
close to 50 percent of all alcoholics, only 17 centers exist 
nationwide for female alcoholics. Little funding has been 
made available for such programs; in L.A. County, for 
instance, only 11 percent of all funds available for alcoholic 
rehabilitation were awarded to women’s programs. 

Alcoholism is a complicated disease involving diverse 
problems. Centers which lump men’s and women’s problems 
together often leave problems unique to women unsolved. 
Furthermore, those programs which are available to women 
have often been content to deal only with the effects of 


50% of US alcoholics are 

women, yet, in LA county 
for instance, their programs 
receive just 11% of the funds. 


alcoholism while ignoring many of its causes. According to 
Kris Capuano, spokeswoman for the Pasadena Council for 
Alcohol Prevention, it is not enough merely to treat a 
woman’s symptomatic problem with alcohol, in order to 
solve it, women’s programs must also address the cultural 
reasons why alcohol abuse is so prevalent. 

One problem women face is early confrontation with 
contradictory role models. On television, for instance, women 
have often been portrayed as helpless, dependent, passive, 
emotional, and irrational. “‘Neither Olive Oyl nor Betty Boop 
can seem to get along without the help of the men in their 
lives,” remarks Capuano; on the other hand, “the new media 
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Women and alcohol: more than 


women are self-assured, beautiful, intelligent, and needless.” 

Following either of these stereotypes is unrealistic; fulfill- 
ing both of them is schizophrenic. Such a confusing set of 
standards only helps to set unattainable goals for little girls. 
This in tut often begins a pattern of self-hatred and 
frustration from which alcohol all too soon becomes a way 
out. 

By the time girls are 12 or 13 they are also exposed to a 
confusing series of expectations,” Capuano believes. In 
grammar schools, girls and boys are both encouraged to 
explore all subjects. At this age, they score equally well on 
tests involving math, perception and analytical thinking. By 
junior high school there is a boy-girl split in such test scores 
and fewer and fewer girls: excel in such “male-oriented” 
subjects as math and science. Capuano says, “This is 
not because of some mysterious deterioration of female brain 
cells, but rather because society expects that girls will 
conform to certain limitations; for the most part girls do so.” 

Such expectations exact a cost: at the same age when 
society begins to exert pressure upon girls to conform, there is 
evidence of an increase in alcohol use. By the time girls are 
12, 15 percent of them drink 10 times a year, and 10 percent 
of them drink once a week. 

As they get older, girls are also given mixed messages 
about their sexuality. They are expected to be spontaneous, 
romantic, sexy, emotional, and illogical. They are also 
expected to refrain from sex unless it has deep meaning and 
significance for both partners. Girls are taught to expect sex 
to fulfill certain needs, but are rarely given help in identifying 
those needs, or opportunities to voice them. Peer groups 
encourage sexual activity, but may view girls who enjoy it 
and pursue it as “‘sluts.”” Once again, alcohol serves as a 
temporary way to deaden the frustration and guilt which such 
mixed messages often evoke. 

‘Temporary’’ is the key word. If alcohol lessens the guilt of 
the moment, alcohol use itself has been socialized as 
something distinctly masculine, so it comes complete with a 
guilt and a stigma all its own. It is, quite simply, far more 
acceptable for men to drink heavily. Women who do drink 
heavily are thus more likely to do so alone, and less likely to 
seek help; they have been led to believe “normal” women do 


Part I, 
of III 


not drink as they do. It is a self-feeding cycle: many women 
not only drink because they feel frustrated and guilty, they 
also feel guilt and frustration because they are drinking. 
According to Mary Proper, director of La Casa De Las 
Amigas, a center for women in LA, “Nine out of ten alcoholic 


Drinking comes complete 
with a guilt all its own: it is 
simply more acceptable 
for men to drink heavily. 


men will remain married to their wives, while nine out of ten 
alcoholic women will be divorced or abandoned by their 
husbands. Not only that, but many of those women will also 
be left with children.” Many of these women, particularly the 
older ones, have spent years drinking at home and are without 
such skills as balancing a checkbook or driving a car. 
Many others must hide their problem from unsympathetic 
employers who frown upon such “‘unladylike” behavior at 
work. Lesbians and women of the Third World who drink 
face double prejudice, and often receive the least attention of 
all from existing support systems. Faced with social preju- 
dice and the likelihood of divorce, or handicapped by years of 
isolation, relatively few women reach out for help. 

It is crucial that programs be set up specifically for women 
by women; it is essential that we begin to understand 
alcoholism for what itis. Alcoholism is not solely a masculine 
problem, but one shared by men and women of all ages and 
classes. According to Kris Capuano, ‘“‘Though alcoholism is 
a disease, cultural factors must be considered. For any 
program to effect more than a partial cure, it must not only 
help women stop drinking, but also help them understand why 
they started.” In order for any program to be really effective, 
it must not only reduce dependency upon alcohol, but also 
help women cope in other ways with the problems they face in 
this society. 
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Clarke from page 20 


Les Krim (Stack 0’ Wheats’ photographer) claimed in a 
telephone interview that he was attempting to portray the 
horror of violence against women. He refers to the “Stack o’ 
Wheats” prints as essentially expository and even feminist in 
nature. It is not for me to argue about his intentions, the 
photographs, however, are intrinsically antifeminist, and 
misogynist in impact. This is the inherent simple fact of his 
choosing a model who perfectly conforms to current male 
standards of female beauty, a woman shaven where male 
taste dictates she be shaven, without visible musculature, 
proportioned according to the male fantasy of the moment. It 
is inherent in his being in a position to.choose, being the artist 
who may tell this model to disrobe, to lie in uncomfortable 
and ridiculous positions, to be covered with chocolate syrup, 
to be stared at, considered, manipulated, and used by the male 
mind and eye. He is enacting the entire scenario of male 
dehumanization of women. 

Further. as the reviewer notes, “the postures are far less 
telling of struggle than of surrender, provocativeness and 
sensuality.” Aside from the important preconception that 
women “provoke” the violence committed against them, and 
the equally important question of whose “sensuality” re- 
quires the mutilation of the female body—it becomes appar- 
ent that there is no realistic depiction here of the violence and 
ugliness of rape, torture, and murder. There are no bruises on 
the model (presumably they were not adequately ‘sensual’ for 
the artist’s taste”); there are no signs that she fought, as 
women do and have, for her existence. She is the embodiment 
of the male rape fantasy, the docile victim, the one who 
accepts her place as object and abnegates her humanity. 

The male viewer need not deal with the degradation and 
destruction of the woman’s humanity; her face is hidden, or 
obscured by gags or cloth bags. We cannot see her eyes— 


through which she might look back at her rapist, her murderer, 
or the omnipresent male artist. We cannot see her mouth, 
requiring a response. She has no face, no facial expression, no 
way of communicating, no human presence. Only her body 
expresses the absolute passivity of death. 

In all this, Krim is lying. He lies about women and about 
violence/rape: he is doing violence to the dignity of his model 
and the humanity of everywoman. In presenting the male 
viewer with tiie fantasy of woman as not-human, as object, he 
reinforces the artificial beauty standard and the confusion of 
attractiveness and pain. 

Art is, as I have said, an intentional acting upon the 
environment in the expression of self; this is why it has bgen 
denied to women—as self is denied to women and modi- 
fication of self idealized. If we must speak first of *“‘censor- 
ship,” let us clarify that concept also, and speak first of the 
censorship of privilege. Consider the centuries during which 
women who expressed their will and individuality were 
incarcerated, mutilated, forcibly silenced. Consider the wom- 
en who had to write under male pseudonyms because they 
would not otherwise be published. Consider the years when 
women were denied literacy. Consider the average wage of 
everywoman (a little over half that of everyman), and the cost 
of leisure, and the cost of printing. We could say that women’s 
expression has been effectively censored for centuries—by 
force, by economic disadvantage, and by institutional pre- 
judice—and is still being censored, as attempts are still made 
to silence women’s voices. Women’s lives and minds and 
bodies are still being modified, twisted, constrained and lied 
about. 

The women who have demanded the donation of Krim’s 
prints to a feminist organization (to be used in education 
about violence against women) are expressing their anger at 


the dishonesty, the inhumanity, the staggering insult to 
women inherent in the entire “Stack o’ Wheats” concept. 
They may be said to be selecting one lone artist to “victim- 
ize—” equally well, they may be said to be following artistic 
tradition (as I have done here) in illustrating the general by 
means of the particular. Krim’s photoseries is dishonest and 
degrading, and the artistic framework within which he 
functions is dishonest and degrading—and dangerous to 
women’s lives and sanity. 

In any case, defense of the prints based on the habitual 
argument that they constitute “‘art” is specious at best. We 
have examined the selective definition of “art” and its 
applications in silencing women; it becomes clear that what is 
being defended is misogyny: the male artist’s “right” to insult 
women from the sanctity of a male-identified aesthetic. We 
note that when anonymous UC staff removed a woman 
painter’s respectful and sympathetic personal portrait of a 
nude man from her senior show, there was not even half the 
debate and defensiveness now generated in reaction to 
women’s anger at the bloody fantasies of Les Krim. When 
speaking of ‘‘art,”’ and of “censorship,” it is best to remember 
who defines them and whom the definition benefits. 

It has been historically correct and laudable (Great Art...) 
for the male artist to belittle, degrade, insult, and objectify 
woman, from Shakespeare’s Desdemona to Pearlstein’s 
lifeless figures. He is free to slander her intelligence and to 
deny her humanity. 

It appears that many people are prepared to defend this 
state of affairs, and to level strong criticism at those women 
who write, speak, and act against it. But the women who 
express themselves, who defend themselves, against a wom- 
an-hating world and change it—creating, in the face of great 
odds, they are artists. 
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Spray from page 21 


the reviewer's pamphlet is an integral part of sets of publicity 
copies of the ““Stack O’ Wheat” prints as they are sent to 
libraries, the erotic language in it casts doubt on the 
photographer’s intent. Other clues include the coke bottle in 
one of the pictures, the half-eaten banana, the television 
antenna, and particularly the use of the Hershey’s chocolate 
and the pancake mix. 

One cannot tell from the text of the photographer that satire 
is intended. The chocolate syrup looks entirely like blood. 
The pancake mix and the coke bottle seem like some grisly 
accident—(or in the case of the bottle, the instrument of 
rape)—a woman has been murdered in her kitchen, and 
artifacts from the kitchen remain in the scene. To read the 
‘Stack O’ Wheats” prints as satire, we would need the artist. 
present to clarify them, an explication which is certainly not 
forthcoming in the accompanying pamphlet. 

Even as satire, the Stack O’ Wheats prints are disturbing. 
They‘portray, not a murder, but a mockery of a murder, a 
mockery of the rapes, mutilations, and murders women suffer 
daily, a mockery of the deaths of women we have known. 
There is no humor available, no possible use of satire in the 
death of Diane Steffy last November, Diane Steffy who left 
campus in her own car and was found murdered 40 minutes 
later. These are our bodies, our blood on the floor of that 
kitchen, and the bodies and blood of the women we have 
known and loved. 

That the artist intends us to understand this is indicated by 
the pancake mix and the Hershey’s chocolate included with 
every purchased set of the prints. Here “‘art” can cross the 
line into reality: the artist seems to encourage the purchaser 
to construct his own murder scene, create his own victim. 

This “satiric” aspect of the prints makes their preservation 
in the library even more problematic. Would the library want 
to catalogue a satiric recasting of Auschwitz, for example? 
We doubt it. Could Black students tolerate humorous prints 
of Klan lynchings in the library? We rather think not. 

These issues are particularly critical in Santa Cruz, which 
in the early seventies was the scene of some of the most 


vicious and gruesome rapes, murders, and mutilations of 
women’s bodies imaginable. In 1980, in a campus which 
pretends to be an oasis of thinking, a pl&ce where 150 men 
come to support the Take Back The Night March, women 
forget that they are in danger. But we are: in the redwoods, on 
the street, in our own cars, at home, it is constantly possible 
that we will be next, or our friend, roommate, lover on the floor 
of our kitchen. We cannot endure the trivialization of this 
danger. 

Today, March 31, 1980, I have destroyed the Stack O’ 
Wheat prints by tearing them in pieces and pouring chocolate 
syrup on them. I destroy these woman-hating objects in the 
name of all women who must live moment by moment with 
the awareness that they may become the next statistics on 
some police file, and in the name of Barbara Schwartz, who 
was stabbed to death on Mount Tamalpais this month, who 
was not safe enough to walk her dog in mid-afternoon. 

I take sole responsibility for this artistic expression. I am 
not affiliated with any local women’s group, either on or off 
campus. I commit myself to this action with the knowledge 
that destroying violent pornography will hot solve the 
problem of how men think and feel about us, but that 
assertive, direct actions such as this will affect the way we 
think and feel about ourselves, and with the understanding 
that our very lives rest on our commitment to refuse to 
collaborate in our own degradation. What I have done is art, 
satire, and history. 


Cobra from page 21 


pictures,” then there would have been a different situation, but 
you have to consider that we didn’t do that. We let the women 
(in the anti-violence groups) look at them, use them as they 
wished—part of the librarian’s professional ethic is not to 
question the use a person makes of the material—and when 
they were stolen before by the women, we made a conscious 
decision not to press charges, even though we knew who had 


the pictures. We preferred to keep a dialogue going; but every 
way we tried to reach out was met with uninterest. A woman 
who works in the library compiled a guide to materials around 
this issue; we offered to order more material at their 
suggestion; we met with them—but they insisted on this 
negative focus.” 

While Judi Fouladi, of the Take Back the Night Collective, 
denies knowledge of any such efforts on the part of the library, 
Dyson contends that library staff, especially the women 
members, “are really torn. They have tried to help. They 
don’t view the library as their personal book collection. 75- 80 
percent of librarians are women, many of them doing 
necessary work for feminism. But a good resource library 
reflects society—there are things in this library that you'd 
object to, or I'd object to, but I hope no one is going to come in 
and say that because we have the writings of Adolf Hitler here 
we condone him. I think there is the feeling that by this kind of 
action you're trivializing a complex issue.” 


Ray Grueneich, attorney for Nikki, agrees with Dyson’s 
assessment of the issue’s complexity. “It’s subtle; there’s this 
stuff that says it’s a male right to destroy women, and there’s 
Nikki’s action counter to that. These contrary ideas have 
their expression in overt acts: on the one hand, rape and 
murder, and on the other, Nikki’s expression counter to that, 
destruction of the prints. These prints particularly invite 
some overt action because of the way they were marketed.” 
Grueneich referred to the box of pancake mix and can of 
chocolate syrup sent out in the suites of prints 14” by 17” 

He emphasized that Nikki’s act “was not against this art 
itself,” noting that the prints destroyed were part of a 
publicity sampler, and actually valued less than five dollars. 
When asked if his client encouraged activities like this by 
other women, he stated that Nikki “would never dictate the 
form other women’s protests might take” but that she dpes 
encourage women to look closely at their lives and fight 
against anti-woman violence in individually appropriate 
ways. 
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| For those of you who have not yet found 


are some of the jobs currently available: 


Library Research on Leadership 
| 5-10 hrs/week $4.14/hr 
Editor in Chief/CHP 15-20 hrs/week $4.51 /hr 
Processing Asst. 10-20 hrs/week $5.39/hr 
Data Processing Asst. 10-20 hrs/wk $5.39/hr 
Coffeeshop Worker 10-15 hrs/wk $3.79/hr 
8-10 hrs/week $3.79/hr 
5-10 hrs/week $3.00/hr 


These are just a few of the many and varied 
jobs currently listed. The Student 
Employment Office, Room 125 Central 
Services, has work-study cards for you to 
look over, and they’ll help you get an 
interview for the job of your choice. Also, if 
you just can’t seem to find a job that suits your 
' skills, desires, or schedule, Barbara Bedford 
is available on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings from 9:00 - 12:00 for individual 
placement counseling. Call. Roz at x4024 for 
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Please write to: 
Ben Wegbreit 
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We are looki g for exceptionally talented Software Engineers, 
principally Bz chelor and Master students, who would be 
interested in joining our team at Convergent Technologies. 
Convergent Technologies is a new Silicon Valley company, 
designing and planning to manufacture a 16-bit microprocessor 
based computer system. We are building: 

a real-time, multitask operating system, 

a display based text editor, 

a wide range of languages with debuggers, 


a data base system, 
a query language. 
The ideal candidate would have the following traits: 
A Bachelor's or Master’s degree in computer science, 
wants to join a small dynamic company, 
enjoys programming and does it with exceptional 
talent, wants to build things and is willing to put in long 
hours, when necessary, to make things happen 
People joining us will be given substantial responsibility and 
have the opportunity to work with outstanding colleagues. 


Vice President of Software Engineering 

Convergent Technologies 

3561 Ryder Street 

Santa Clara, CA 95051 
For an on-campus interview, please call Diane Walker, 429-2183 
Along with your letter, please include your resume, a copy of 
your transcript, and, if possible, a sample of your code. 
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Cris Williamson sparky at the Civic 


By Cindy Milstein 


Sometimes, you just plain forget where you are. 

It was like that last night. Somehow, sitting in the sixth row 
of the darkened Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium, I couldn’t stop 
thinking that I was at home with some good friends. 

And maybe I was: Cris Williamson was playing. 

Ever since I first heard Cris Williamson, well over a year 
ago on a cold winter’s night, I felt some sort of bond, some 
feeling of closeness. Her music is personal, intimate and 
warm. More important, it speaks to a little bit in all of us. 
While the audience was predominantly lesbian-feminists |ast 
night, Cris is by no means a “For Women Only” singer. 

And maybe that’s why I like her so much. She just can’t be 
categorized. During her concert, she went from jazz, gospel 
and western to rock ’n’ roll and folk. Her words were almost 
sexless, speaking to the human in us all. 

‘Sometimes it takes a rainy day/just to let you know/every- 
thing is gonna be/all right.../I’ve been dreaming in the 
sun/won’t you wake me up someone/I need a little peace of 
mind.../when you open up your mind to the living/all things 
come spilling in on you/and you're flowing like a river/the 
changer and the changed/you’ve got to spill some over/spill 
some over.” 

As one woman in the audience said, ‘‘I’m always impressed 
when I meet someone who likes Cris Williamson.” And ifthe 
concert was any indication, it’s too bad more people don’t 
know her music. She’s just too good to be restricted to one 
group of people. 

So far, Williamson has been a well-kept secret. Born in 
Deadwood, South Dakota to a forest ranger father, she led a 
sort of pioneer life. Cris was “discovered” while playing in a 
San Francisco folk club. Her first album, on Ampex, made 
her realize that she didn’t want to work for typical record 
companies. A later album, The Changer and the Changed, 
was produced by Olivia Records, an independent women’s 
label, and sold some 100,000 copies. 

Now, Williamson is touring with her all-female band (two 
guitarists and a drummer to Williamson’s piano). They, like 


_ BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


Open till 11 p.m. Monday—Thursday, 
Friday & Saturday until Midnight. 
Try our salads and 
Remember our omelets! | 


SANTA CRUZ 
605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE @ 426-0157 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet relaxed atmosphere 


WEDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT | 
2 tor $6.00 


320-C Cedar Street 


Santa Cruz. CA 95060 Noon to 10pm 


427-2803 


Williamson, were superb. Lead guitarist June Millington, in 
fact, performed one of her own pieces (“‘We’re Gonna Get 
It’) with sensuality and professionalism, moving from high 
pitches to throaty notes with ease. 

As for Williamson, her voice is full, deep and husky. She 
sat almost hidden behind a grand piano, singing into a mike, 
but remaining extremely animated. Her face alternated 
between smiles, sneers, frowns and joy. ““My music is no 
different from my life,” she has said. ‘‘It 1s my life.” On stage, 
you can feel that power. 

The audience was with her all the way, cheering, clapping, 
taking to her, singing along with her music, dancing in the 
aisles. And Cris responded, talking about as much as she 
sang. 

‘Who am I to speak for us all, but I will,” she laughed. “I 
think we need to learn to relate. It would be nice if there was 
room for everyone...(with the) differences and samenesses... 
without anybody feeling crowded. The only way I know how 
to do it is through attitude. We could all stand to improve our 
attitude.” 

She then sang: “‘Well, they say misery loves company/well 
happy needs company too.../like ships out in space, we’re 
running in place.../out here on the brink/we swim or we all 
sink/we’ve nothing to lose/but our lives and our blues.” 

Her vibrancy is evident. I felt, sitting so close, as if I’d 
known her a long time, as if she were looking directly at me. 
The things she sang about, while trite at times, took me back 
to old times and lost thoughts. It was a quiet sort of feeling. 

Yet she was made to seem better because of the audience, 
who appeared to adore everything she did. In fact, her rock ’n’ 
roll material wasn’t up to the genre in tempo and feeling. And 
her between-song conversation, while entertaining, was often 
almost condescendingly cynical. She didn’t, at those times, 
seem like a person one could easily talk to. You’d have to sing 
instead. 

And sing we did, Cris often encouraging the audience with 

“this is your part.” 

Perhaps her best two numbers, aside from what she called 
her ‘oldies but moldies,”* were the title piece from her album 
Strange Paradise and a song from that same record entitled 


SANTA CRUZ PREMIERE 
NOW SHOWING - THRU APRIL 9 ONLY 
Major Re-release of a 1946 Spectacular 
In a New 35mm Technicolor Print 


“THE MOVIES HAVE PRODUCED ONE OF THEIR RARE 
GREAT WORKS OF ART.” -James Agee. Time Magazine 


LAURENCE 


OLIVIER 


“HENRY V” 


Produced and Directed 
by Laurence Olivier 
with Felix Aylmer Leo Genn 
Renee Asherson 
nightly at 
7 and 9:30 pm 


RESTAURANT 


Home Cooked Natural Foods of India 


Food To Go or Eat Here 423-1699 
1310 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 


ay, Catering x 


“Native Dancer.” The title song was haunting, her voice 
seemingly echoeing in the background along with wind 
sounds. ‘‘Native Dancer” contained some beautiful lyrics set 
to a slow melody: “‘Just a situation with four walls and a 
floor/she stares at the ceiling/she longs for the door./Strange 
lands and ‘separation/ sO far from home/so far she’s holding 
her own.’ 

After a standing ovation and lots of foot stomping, Cris 
came back at the end and did her only solo piece, a slow 
lullaby-type song. She sang it through once and then cajoled 
the audi-nce into singing with her. In the room, with some 
1000 voices softly singing together, one felt like leaning back 
and falling asleep. But it was in a good way, a comfortable 
way, like being at home. 

I wouldn’t call Cris a feminist singer, just as I wouldn’t 
give myself that label (even though we both may be “‘feminist” 
in some ways). Rather, as a woman, I felt a certain power in 
watching her. I felt proud of my sex and of what it can 
sometimes mean. y 

But more, I felt good to be a friend of hers, through her 
music, and to just sit back and, well, forget where I was. To be, 
as Cris says, ‘‘a dream child.” 


NOW SHOWING THRU WED. APRIL 9 


i Sas ¥ Xx. Everything is brilliant.” 


- Kathleen Carroll, N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


“An exceptional work. With her 
stubbornness and sincerity she 


> reminded me of a young 
e ty 


Katharine Hepburn.” 
—Rex Reed 
“Judy Davis is the guisiest 
young woman to win 
our hearts since 
Katharine Hepburn.” 
~ Judith Crist 


“A sparkling movie .” 
~Gene Shalit, WNBC-TV 


Starring Judy Davis Directed by Gil Armstrong 
A stunning new star and a brilliant lady Director for the 1980's 


Nightly at 7:00 & 9:10 (& 5:00 Sun.) 


Lincoln & Cedar NICKELODEON 426-7500 
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Easter Stars: Brian Torfeh and Kathy Bikle— 


Lenhoffs Latest 


«Easter”’ 


by Bernie Lenhoff 


open a two week run this Friday at the Drama Studio 

in the Performing Arts Complex on campus. The play 
is directed by Bernie Lenhoff and is presented by the Theatre 
Arts Board. 

Lenhoff, making his directorial debut, might be a familiar 
name to patrons of the performing arts. He has performed in a 
number of campus productions, among them Buddy Holly— 
The Real Story and Ivona, Princess of Burgundia . His most 
recent appearance was as Ma Ubu in Adam Parfrey’s UBU, 
~ part of Chautauqua I. An accomplished musician as well, he 


E= a full length play by August Strindberg, will 


is a longstanding member of the Gamelan and was a member 
of the now defunct Honeytones. He currently plays bass with 
the Waybacks, who have been recently hired to play the 
College V graduation reception. 

He believes that most people are dissatisfied with what 
theatre currently has to offer. “I chose to direct Easter 
because it’s a play that I’d goto see. Most plays these days are 
nihilistic, superficial, or both. Easter is neither. It’s entertain- 
ing, moving, and magical; it expresies faith in humanity 
without denying our problems.” 

Easter written in 1901 by Sweden’s greatest playwright, a 

man whom George Bernard Shaw called, “The only genuine- 
ly Shakespearian modern dramatist,” and of whom Sean 
O’Casey exclaimed, “Strindberg, Strindberg, the greatest of 
them all,” is surprisingly contemporary. Set during Easter 
week and backdropped by the miraculous change from 
Scandinavian Winter to Spring, it tells the story of the Heyst 
family and their coming to terms with a séries of pains 
that .befall them. 

One unique quality of the play is its successful melding of 
naturalism with the richness and atmosphere usually found in 
more expressionistic work. A master of both, Strindberg has 
somehow infused his simple story with poetic overtones that 
make the play more than “slice of life” drama. 

To avoid the problems of overly scholarly or outdated 
translations Lenhoff has painstakingly put together his own 
adaptation, which he unabashedly admits is, “...without 
question, the best American translation of the play.” 

Lenhoff wiped the spittle off his chin with a greasy 
shirtsleeve, “I’ve got a great group of actors. I’m constantly 
being amazed by their talent.” Among the veterans are Brian 


Torfeh, Kathy Bikle (of Beauty and Madness) Kendall . 


Meyers (of Red Cross, from Chautauqua I), and Jim 
Meskimen (‘‘one of the funniest people I know,” moans Mr. 
“L”’). Mitch Beckloff and Karen Bassis round out the cast. 
He is equally effusive about his designers. Michael Bladd and 
Janet Everett are collaborating on set and lighting and Diane 
Neri is responsible for costumes. 

Easter will have its Santa Cruz debut on April 4 ae will 
play April 5-6 and 10-13. Performances begin at 8 pm, doors 
open at 7:30 pm. Admission is $2.00 general, $1.50 students 
and elders. There is no reserved seating. Call 429-2031 for 
more information.O 


Mamet’s Sexual Perversity 


by Paul Kopeikin 


ity in Chicago; opens tonight at the Barn Theater; it 
will continue both this weekend and next. This 
student production is produced by the College Five Theater 
Guild, an organization which uses its profits to fund other 
projects involving live performance, which have some con- 
nection to the college. The guild’s last production was Dirty. 
Hands, and this quarter there are plans to produce a student 
production of Voices, as well as other theater work through- 
out the campus. 

Directed by Theater Arts senior, Paul Kopeikin, this 
production features a cast relatively new to UCSC’s Theater 
Department. J. Dallas Munroe has previously been in the last 
two Chatauqua programs (a group of student directed, acted, 
and occasionally written plays produced quarterly through 
Professor Andy Doe’s Directing Classes.) Chris Scott, Mary 
Henderson, and Martha Corrigan, who make up the rest of 
the four-member cast, have also been in Chatauqua pro- 
ductions. 

Taking place in the ‘Windy City,” Sexual Perversity 
explores the relationships between men and women, men and 
men, women and women, within the framework of big city 
living, and also the conditions which draw the search for 
personal happiness so close to destructiveness. The play = 
basically asks the question, “Which is more perverse, a 
sheep, a pony, a chicken, or the Catalyst on Friday after- 
noon?” 

The production was designed jointly by Janet Everett and 
Chris Attias. Jodi Bakst is stage manager and assistant 
director.0 


production of David Mamet’s play, Sexual Pervers- 


The Perversity Players: Mary Henderson, Christopher Scott, 
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in the Classroom 


Political 


‘Theater 


by Jeff Kahrs 


void seeing some of the activities of the People's Theater 

estival. For approximately three days, theater groups of 
various beliefs and persuasions came together to talk about 
theater featuring social concerns. 

Over the course of its two year history at Santa Cruz, the 
People’s Theater Festival established itself as a unique 
theater festival dedicated to offering people a non-profit, 
politically-oriented dramatic form. 

Unfortunately for Santa Cruz, the People’s Theater Fes- 
tival has moved to San Francisco. But this quarter, Bob 
Martin and Susan Hoffman, the coordinators of the People’s 
Theater Festival, are returning to UCSC to teach a class on 
the sociological history of political theater in the US. 

Martin, who received his degree in political science from 
Berkeley and is a Ph.D. candidate in the history of conscious- 
ness program, became involved in musicals and plays during 
junior high and high school. “After coming to Berkeley I 
became politically active and proceeded to work for organiz- 
ations such as Legal Aid in Oakland. At that time, I thought 


L were on campus last year it would have been hard to 
a 


activities such as theater were counterproductive to my ‘ 


political goals. However, I soon realized after getting over my 
initial dogmatism that there might be a better way to reach 
people with the ideas I wanted to communicate. Through 
political theater I found a method which can articulate 
politics in a humane manner.” 

Susan and Bob intend to start their course at UCSC with an 
introduction to the Federally sponsored theater projects of 


Paul Pleased by 


“Being There” 


by Paul S. Hersh 


on the novel by Jerzy Kozinski), is a splendid comic 
fable about a functionally illiterate man without a 
background. His image of the outside world has been almost 
totally shaped by endless radio listening and TV watching. 
His only lived knowledge is a Zen-like understanding of the 
garden he’s tended all his life at the home of a rich benefactor. 
Peter Sellers plays Chance, a dignified fiftyish man with 
child-like humility. We meet him the day of his boss’s death, 
when he is forced to vacate the house and garden because he 
has no claim (“I don’t even know what they look like’’) to 
make on the rich man’s estate. He’s never been in a car, never 
used a telephone, has no doctor, dentist, or proof of identity 
(except hirnself, he reminds the lawyers). 


Bz: There, the new film by director Hal Ashby (based 


Seller’s brand of slapstick makes Chauncy lovable for his 
general comportment and habitual mimicry of the tube 
(handclasping, hat-tipping, yoga postures on the bed). 
Chauncy is admirable too. He represents the first known 
non-neurotic adult, by remaining optimistic even when he or 
others don’t know why something curious/troubling exists. 
He’s all-encompassing, one must assume, when he says “‘I 


like to watch.” 


the 1930s. The legacy of the Federal Theater Project is little 
known, yet it was instrumental in producing some of the finest 
minds of the American stage. Orson Welles, for instance, 
worked several years with the Black Theater Project in New 
York. 

There is, however, a bit of irony to this fact. Welles directed 
in the project because the Feds would not let the Black 
Theater direct itself. 

Continuing the genesis of politics in theater, Susan and Bob 
will touch on the effects of the House Un-American Activities 


This film is Sellers at his best: the flexible, endearing, 
physical comic. As Chauncy, he can be most sincere when he 
is most ironic, without the actor’s unease of “playing a part.” 
He’s so good, it’s too bad he took so much time overkilling his 
Clouseau role (in the Pink Panther films) when the brilliant 
potential for Being There sequels appears numinous by 
comparison. 

The formulaic interplay between Ashby’s directing, Ko- 
sinski’s script and Sellers’ intuitive genius (and the strong, 
difficult supporting roles of Douglas, Maclaine, and Warden) 
make Being There a film where the jokes and seriousness 
stem equally from verbal and non-verbal domains. The 
story’s manner of social commentary is reminiscent of 
Network, with its counterpoint between real and televised 
tragi-comic situations. The films differ in that the TV material 
in Being There is real syndicated programming. Thus the film 
avoids the rhetoric and cynicism of Network while more 
quietly delivering the same stock of radical ideas. Through 
synthesis of older, separate formulae, and the inclusion of 
newer technology, Being There clearly sketches, I predict, 
the seed elements for a socid-comic genre of the 80s (film- 
buffs take note), while introducing a return to consumate 
popular entertainment at a time when mass-viewers of US 
cinema judge artistic quality in terms of production costs. 

Watch this film.O 


Committee and the fate of groups that were affected by this 
committee, such as the Hollywood 10. : 

They will discuss the re-emergence of political theater in 
America during the ’60s and the current developments of 
ethnic, gay, women’s, and community theater during the last 
decade. Each student will be required to work on a project for 
presentation to the entire class. To see how various theater 
groups have meshed their art with their politics, attendance at 
one weekend of the People’s Theater Festival will be 
required. 


They Howl For 


You OQut On The 


Look at Charles Bukowski 
Coming out of a blackout 
0 find himself standing in his 
Kitchen, a butcher knife at his throat. 
Look at Kevin Quigley standing in 
His father’s garage, a shotgun in his 
Mouth. 

Do you suppose he may have changed 
His mind in the time it took the shell 
To travel the length of the barrel? 


Too many times I’ve discovered drinking 
Leads to face to face confrontation with the demons I thought 
& & 1 was Eluding. 

= Takes me out to do battle 
With them on their grey plain 
Called Nowhere. 


As long as you retain Life you are the 
Victor. 

But if you disagree, my friend, 

: Don't worry. 

: ‘There will be a time when you'll 

Dial 911 and 
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For coffee lovers 
who appreciate 
the difference. 
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~ Weekly Special eS 
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26 Kinds of 
Gourmet Coffee 


Santa Cruz’s 
only roaster 
of specialty coffees. 


Wide Selection 
of Candy 


emeess Sse Ze Teen 


1549 Pacific Garden Mall 
(next to Bookshop Santa Cruz) 


Come by and watch us roast 


118 UNIONSTREET SANTACRUZ + 425-5554 


35 Varieties of 
Domestic & Imported 
Beer 


1501A Mission St., SC 425-0800 
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Faculty Members! 


Let Kinko's help you organize and 
distribute material among your 
students and colleagues with our 
unique 
PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 


Synertek will be on campus, ready for you, 
Friday, April 18. Contact Diane Walker, Recruitment 
Coordinator, at 429-2183 to set up your interview. If you 
can't arrange for an on campus interview, send your 
resume to Nancy McMillan, Employment Manager, 
Synertek, PO. Box 552, Santa Clara, California 95052. 

Synertek is a state-of-the-art MOS micro- 
processor and memory semiconductor manufacturer 
headquartered in Santa Clara, California with immediate — 
expansion planned in beautiful Santa Cruz along the 
Pacific Coast. 

If you're about to earn a degree in Electronics 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering or Physics, we're 
interested in your possible future here at Synertek. 

Get to know the company with a future. For you. 


CS ‘ Equal Opportunity 
— | Affirmative Action M/F/H/V 


Leave required reading materials 
with Kinko's instead of, or in 
addition to, the campus library 
reserve ‘book room. Kinko's will - 
copy them and sell them directly 

to your students. 


KINKO'S: 


509 CEDAR ST. SANTA CRUZ, CA. 
(408) 425-1177 
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ONLY WANTS A 
FIRST RATE CREW! 


STUDENTS — HOUSEWIVES 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Well groomed, pleasant appearing smilers . . . 


OPENINGS NOW ... 


RIDE OPERATORS — ARCADE ATTENDANTS 
— CASHIERS — FOOD SERVICE 


3°/hr. 


Call the Boardwalk — 
423-5590 
APPLY in Person 


SANTA CRUZ BEACH 


Oa 


GET READY FOR SPRING! 
Athletic shoes resoled - make the old 
shoes look new for $13.95 
Tennis raquets restrung & regripped 

(one day service) 


Choose from our great 
selection of athletic 
shoes:ADIDAS, Brooks, 
Spalding, K-Swiss, 
Converse, 

New Balance, 
Osaga,Lotos, 

Tred-2, 

Sperry Top-Sider 


Baseball bats & gloves 
repaired 


1222 SOQUEL AVE. | 
SANTA CRUZ,CA \W 


425-7445 


Jazz Center 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4: WAYNE HORVITZ GROUP 
featuring Paul Trigg and Dylan Morgan plus: 
special guest artists. 9pm $3.00 

MONDAY, APRIL 7: PHILLY JOE JONES 

QUARTET featuring CHARLES BOWEN 
“Philly Joe Jones is one of the great drummers 
of jazz history.” -Leonard Feather 
9 pm $5.00 advance 
$5.50 door 


COMING SOON 


FRIDAY, 4/11 - DRIS ACKAMOOR AND 
CULTURAL ODYSSEY 9pm $3.50 
***Idris workshop 4-5 pm; $3.00*** 
MONDAY, 4/14 - TETE MONTOLIU TRIO 
with Herbie Lewis and Eddie Marshall 
9 pm $5.00 advance 
$5.50 door 
FRIDAY, 4/18 - SMITH DOBSON TRIO 
MONDAY, 4/21 - JACK DE JOHNETTE & 
SPECIAL EDITION 
FRIDAY, 4/25 - SANTA CRUZ NEW 
MUSIC CLUB 
MONDAY, 4/28 - MAX ROACH QUARTET 


BREAKFAST 
NOW OPEN 
SEVEN DAYS 


from 9 am 


Omelettes from $2.85 


Cocettes 222 


Croissants and Espresso 
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TO: ALL FACULTY MEMBERS—Faculty Open 
Access Computer Center accounts are available for 
instructional preparation and class use. Faculty are 
asked to open a class account for all class-related use. 
Rather than having each student open a separate 
account. (Even for just one assignment.) It is then 
easier to document how much computer resources are 
being used for instructional purposes. To apply for an 
instructional preparation or class account, please stop 
by the Computer Center Office or your division office. 


NUCLEAR POWER BEYOND CORPORATE 
CONTROL—The Santa Cruz Chapter of the New 
American Movement will present an exciting evening 
of discussion and debate of the crucial issues con- 
cerning nuclear power on Thursday, April 4 at the 
Louden Nelson Community Center from 7:30 to 9:30 
pm. Everyone interested in nuclear power and the anti- 
nuke movement is welcomed to attend this free event. 


ALPHA THERAPEUTIC—is interested in having 
several biology, chemistry, and/or biochemistry stud- 
ents work/learn with them this summer in their res- 
earch and development laboratory. This is a three 
month position, starting approximately June 15. Sa- 
lary $1,000 per month. (For continuing students only, 
juniors and seniors preferred). DEADLINE: May 4- 
11, 1980. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Serv- 
ices. 
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INTERVIEWS— IBM: summer/fall (six month pos- 
itions) CHEMISTRY & INFORMATION 
SCIENCE STUDENTS ONLY. Date: April 28. 
Application Materials must be submitted by April 25. 
Come in and see Rose or Stephanie to set up appoint- 
ment. IS students must have at least one of these 
languages: BASIC, FORTRAN APL-PL/I, or 


THE SANTA CRUZ CHAPTER OF AMERICAN 
RED CROSS is offering an advanced first aid and 
emergency care course, beginning April 7, 1980, and 
ending June 3, 1980. Classes meet twice weekly, from 
7-10 pm., on UCSC Campus. To enroll for this class 
contact the Red Cross Chapter, 701 Mission St.,Santa 
Cruz, TEL. 423-3360, as soon as possible. 


FRIENDS OF UCSC LIBRARY, Dinner and an- 
nual meeting. Saturday, April 19, 6 pm Pogonip Club. 

Speaker: Dr. James D. Hart, Director, Bancroft Lib-” 
rary UC Berkeley on “Robert Stevenson in Cal 

ifornia” (1879-1980—100th anniversary). Reserve. 
and pay in advance before April 15. Mail check ($9) to 
Mrs. Paul Levin, 26 Hollins Drive, Santa Cruz 
95060. 


VOTER REGISTRATION. Meeting and potluck to 
plan campus registration drive for June election. Ballot 
issues include anti-nuclear weapons initiative, county 
supervisor election, tax big oil, Jarvis II, and pres- 
idential primary. Sponsored by Survival Without 
Nukes (SWON) and Students for Economic De- 
mocracy (SED). Thursday, April 10, 5:30 pm in 
Crown-Merrill Rec Room. Free 


Quality Pizza Since 1973 
Salads, Sandwiches, 
Spaghetti, and 


Fried Chicken , 


WORK WITH LOW INCOME PEOPLE—Stu- 
dents with a special interest in providing services to 
low-income people and in understanding the “‘social 


| service system’ will find these summer internship 


positions particularly interesting. The Food and Nut- 
rition Service, which runs such poverty programs as 


the community Food Bank, feeding programs in mi- | 


grant camps and day care centers, Food Stamp 
Outreach, and special emergency and target pro- 
grams for seniors, women and new infants, has 85 
positions open in San Francisco and Los Angeles for 
summer of 1980. TRANSCRIPT REQUIRED— 
ORDER YOURS NOW. REQUIREMENTS: You 
must have the equivalent of a Bachelors Degree; this 
‘means, either have graduated by June or have equiv- 
alent relevant experience—graduate students (and fa- 
culty, too, for that matter). SALARY: $193-267 per 
week. DEADLINE: April 11, 1980. CONTACT: 
Dori at Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services, 
any day except Wednesday, x2396. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WASHINGTON, DC. Fall (possibly in- 
cluding Winter) Quarter. 3-month (possibly 6-month) 
volunteer internship—interns are involved in mon- 
itoring past and on-going research on means of mod- 
ernizing the federal judicial system; collating and 
preparing materials for memoranda, correspondence, 
articles. for publication and speeches; information- 
gathering to service a variety of needs; and, in some 
cases, original research. Interns may, at times, attend 
relevant seminars and conferences; attend luncheon 
meetings and observe oral argument to gain an under- 


- standing of and familiarity with the way the Supreme 


Court functions as an institution. DEADLINE: May 
1, 1980. CONTACT: Jewel in Cooperative Edu- 
cation. 


PROGRAMMING POSITIONS NATIONAL 
SEMICONDUCTOR—Two  6-month, June- 
December, programming positions are available with 
National Semiconductor in Santa Clara. National 
‘Semiconductor designs, makes, and markets world- 
wide a broad line of semiconductor devices, drawing 
essentially from all major technologies, and also 
produces digital systems based on semiconductor 
technology. Programmer for Smart Terminals, Pro- 


duct Test Programmer. SALARY: $900-$1,275 per 


month. DEADLINE: April 15. CONTACT: Dori at 
Cooperative Education (see above). 


MUSIC AT THE LIBRARY NO.6, sponsored by 
the Santa Cruz Public Library. Monday, April 7 1980 
at 7 pm. Art and Music Department, Central Library, 
224 Church St. Program includes: Guitar Music by 
‘Leo Brouwer, Peter Madden, John Dowland. Brahms; 
Clarinet Sonata in F minor opus 120/1. Gene Lewis: 
Duet for flute and horn. Beethoven: String Quartet in 
C minor opus 18/4. Performed by: Kenny Hill, guitar; 
Stephen Pollard, clarinet; Barbara Smart, piano; Bet- 
tina Borer, flute; Warren Van Camp, horn; John 
‘Fairweather and Chris Cooper, violins; Kathleen 
Howe, viola; Joel Schacfer, cello. Sixth in a series of 
monthly recitals—Admission Free. 


Open Daily At Noon 
7 Days A Week 


QNEABITE At... 


cS iy 


ES 
a 


my 


Pg oaty PIZZAx SPAGHETTI SALADS & BEER 


427-1785 


PHONE AHEAD FOR PROMPT SERVICE, 
HERE OR TO GO. : 


2238 Mission Street in West Santa Cruz 


On the Mountains Side of Highway 1 North et Fair Ave. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BISEXUAL SUPPORT NETWORK invites 
the community to a picnic in Harvey West Park at 
noon, Sunday April 6. The next meeting will be held at 


_the Louden Nelson Center on Saturday, April 12, 7-9 
: pm. For more information call Helen or Ronnie, 335- 


4624. 


MAMALUTION/ dance concert/ a benefit for the 
Initiative for Alternatives to Nuclear Weapons Prod- 
uction. Saturday, April Sth-and Sunday, April 6th at 
8:00 pm at the UCSC Performing Arts Concert Hall. 


WOMEN’S COFFEEHOUSE— APRIL SCHE- 
DULE: Saturday, April 12: Poetry by Maude 
Meehan, Women’s Classical Music Trio. Saturday, 
April 26: readings by Ellen Bass, Regina Bartlett on 
dulcimer, Reader’s Theater by Mai. YWCA 303 
Walnut 8pm $1 cover ALL DAMES WELCOME. 


APRIL 9 DEADLINE for submitting nominations 
have a two-week grace period in which you must come 


‘ailable at UCSC Alumni Office, 257 Central Serv-. 


ices. 


MEDITATION CLASS: for those interested in lear- 
ning a classic meditation practice. Mondays 8 pm, 
Baobab Room or Charles E. Merril Lounge, Merrill 


College. x2174 or 426-2810. 


TO: ALL STUDENTS WITH COMPUTER 
CENTER ACCOUNTS. All students must now be 
renewed every quarter. This will act to save disk space, 
as some students leave campus mid-year and do not 
clean out their accounts. To renew your account, just 
type “‘renew“ after you have logged in to your UNIX 
account, Students must renew during the first two 
weeks of each quarter. If you do not renew during this 
time, your password will be changed. You then will 
have a two-week grace period in which you must come 
to the Computer Center office with your validated 
Spring ID. Accounts still not renewed will then be 
removed from the computer. This process will allow 
active users more disk space. for more information, 
contact the Computer Center Office, x2434. 


FILM PRODUCER HERE—Yvonne Rainer, out- 
standing woman film producer, will be on campus at 
College V, April 7,8, & 9. Ms. Rainer will show her 
films and be available to rap with students at 8:00 pm 
in the Dining Hall at College V. 


SENIORS: STRATEGIES AFTER GRADU- 
ATION: So you’ve graduated, now what? A 
series of workshops for Seniors to help meet the first 
uncertainties of life after graduation will be held during 
April. How do you support yourself, get that first job? 
Playing & travel count, too. A career advisor, Ellie 
Foster, will help in the process of bringing order out of 
chaos, and point to the Tools: resume, interviews, job 
search—you’ll need on the way. This series is co- 
sponsored by the Colleges, Career Planning & Place- 
ment, and the Connections. Schedule: Merrill, Apr. 
17, 1-2:30 pm, Chas. E. Merrill Lounge; College 


P Eight, Apr. 22, 12-1:30 pm, Rm. 247 Kerr Hall; 
| Crown, Apr. 24, 4-5:30 pm, Senior Commons Room, 
' Kresge, Apr. 28, 4-5:30 pm Graduate Lounge; Co- 


well, Apr. 30, 4-5:30 pm, Senior Commons Room. 
Call x2183 for more information from Career Plan- 
ning. : 


UCSC PREVIEW DAY: A special day for students 
! considering the Santa Cruz-Berkeley Cooperative 


Admissions Program is planned for Sunday, April 13, 


GALA (THE GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE) 
needs your help! We’re looking for dependable people 
to share in planning and coordinating events. This is a 
great way to come out and meet other gay and bisexual 
people while serving the UCSC community at the 
same time. Send a note to GALA c/o Campus 
Activities and we’ll get back to you. 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. The Minority Bio- 
medical Support Program (MBS) is accepting ap- 
plications for the 1980 Undergraduate Summer Lab- 
oratory Training Workshop through April 16, 1980. 
Intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities in 
the health sciences, MBS offers. undergraduate re- 


search opportunities sponsored by MBS faculty. For . 


applications and further information please contact 
Nancy Campagna, Room 203 Thimann Labs, x2884. 


COURSE ENROLLMENT FORM FILING: April 


- 8-11. Forms are available now. Undergraduates: at 


your college office. Graduate students: pick up your 
form at your board of studies office and file it at the 
Graduate Division Office. Read the instructions print- 
ed on the forin and in the Schedule of Classes. $10 late 
fee. REGISTRATION ENDS April 15. College 
approval and a $25 late fee are required after this date. 
Registrar’s Office. REQUEST FOR NONRE- 


‘ LEASE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION: April 


15, is the last day to file for spring quarter. 
Registrar’s Office. 


CELEBRATE EASTER IN A GREEK TRAD- 
ITION. Sunday, April 6, at Harvey West Park, 326 
Evergreen Street, Santa Cruz. Sponsored by Greek 
Orthodox Church of Santa Cruz County; 2nd annual 
celebration. Included will be a barbecue with all the 
trimmings; dance with live Greek Band, games for the 
whole family, raffles (with many prizes), and more. 
Fun starts at 11 am; food served at 2 pm. Donation 
$7.50 each, children under 12, $3. For information 
and reservations call: Tony & Cathy 728-2662, Co- 
nnie Mellis 429-Mellis 429-1025, Ellen Sandas 423- 
5729, Polivio’s Restaurant 475-7600. 


THE FOLLOWING EVENTS. ARE 
SPONSORED by the Career Planning and Place- 
ment Center during the month of April: 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS 

Apr. 7 Logicon Corp. 

Apr. 8 Convergent Technology 

Apr. 9 K-Mart Enterprises Sporting Goods Dvi. 
Mngmt. Trng. 

Apr.10 Burroughs Corp. 

Apr.11 Daniel H. Wagner Associates 

Apr.14 Wallpapers To Go Mngt. Trng. 

Apr.15 Syteck, Inc. 


Apr.16 Golden Gate University Grad. Prog. 
_ Apr. t7 BNR Inc. 


Apr.18 Synerteck, Inc. 

Apr.22 Monterey Institute of International Studies 
Apr.22-24 ACTION/Peace Corps/VISTA 

Apr.25 Planning Research Corp. 

Apr. 30 Antioch West Graduate Program 

Call Diane Walker, x2183, for more information and 


‘to make your interview appointments. Information 
- sessions will be open to ail! 
' 


THE ADVERTISING GAME: Have you ever seen 
a TV commercial and thought that you could make a 
better one? Or wondered how you get them to use your 
voice in a radio. jingle? Or been curious about the 
people who write the backs of cereal boxes? Get a 
fascinating glimpse into the world of advertising as a 
career. Speak to the working professionals of Sherman 


| the campus and talks by John Dizikes, Provost of 


| Chemistry. The day will conclude with a reception 


from 10:30 am-5:00 pm. The day will include a tour of 
Advertising: the Account Executives, Creative Dir- 
ector, Art Director, Copywriter, Media Buyer, Gra- 
phic Artist, Business Manager and Office Manager 
about what it takes to get into the business and what the 
business is all about. Attend “The Advertising Game,” 
a seminar sponsored by The Career Planning and 
Placement Center on Wednesday, April 12th, in the 
College V Faculty Lounge from 12 noon to 1 pm. For 
more information, please call x2183. 


Crown College and Leo F. La Porte, Professor of 


hosted by Provost Dizikes in his home at Cowell 
College. For further information contact Mary Wells, 
Admissions Office, 429-4008. 


‘A PREPARATION SEMINAR IN CROSS-CUL- 
TURAL ISSUES. The Merrill Field Program will be 
holding a seminar focusing on cross-cultural study and 
learning, aimed at helping students who plan to do field 
work, study, and/or travel in different 3rd world 
societies,. and other cultures. For info contact the 
Merrill Field Office, x4054. 


PRE-MED ANNOUNCEMENT—ALL AP- 
PLICANTS FOR 1981! Please attend an in- 
formation session on the status of the “Pre-Med 
Committee” and establishing a file. AONE TIME 
session not to be missed!!’ Thursday, April 17 at 
7:00 pm in the Career Planning Center, 123 Central 
Service. Mark your calendar! 


MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM “Part Time. Field 
Study Petitions” due April 4th, in the Field Office, 7b, 
Merrill. For info on doing part time field work, contact 
the Field Office staff, Merrill 7b, x4054. ~ 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


SERVICES 


CONSTRUCTION: Buddhist Stupa. Skilled or ap- 
prentice. Room and board provided. Inquire: (415) 
849-0908 or 843-6815. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH INSTRUCTION 
FOR THOSE NEEDING GOOD LEVEL OF 
FLUENCY; WE ALSO DO TRANSLATIONS 
AND EDITING OF THESES AND DOCU- 
MENTS CAL 688-0372 FOR RENEE OR MI- 
CHAEL. 


B.L. SCHWARTZ CONSTRUCTION 
Remodeling Additions Plans. Recommendations, 
Quality Work. Barry Schwartz/427-2056. 


MOVING AND HAULING: Good rates with the 
best of service. It’s ‘‘da kine.”’ Call Gene at 426-1916. 


FOR SALE 


Light Microscope Swift Series 1000 Serial no.775225 
Excellent Cond. 4x,10x,40, and 100x oil immersion 
objectives, built in illuminator 1,25 N.A. Condenser 
Graudated Vernier Stage Swing-out substage filter 
carrier with daylight filter. $1200. Jeff/Melissa 425- 
1279 Days. 


PERSONALS 


Support Group for rape victims: 4/16, 10 wks $5 wk. 
Coming Out? A place to explore w/out pressure 4/14, 
10 wks $5 wk. Randy Chelsey MFCC Cand. 426- 
6990 


TRAVEL 


FREETIME TRAVEL 


Your Cruise 
and Foreign 
Travel Specialists 


JE. ‘Dusty’ Mahon Black 
Launa Clapp 


9010Soquel Drive 


dust South of Aptos Village 


Aptos 
688-7533 


= SYTEK Inc., has immediate opportunities for 
NMETWORK talented BS and MS (Information Sciences) 
graduates who aim to be: 
@ Operating Systems Architects 
@ Network Protocol Designers 
@ Program Verification Specialists 
@ Microprocessor System Designers 
@ Computer Security Specialists 
@ Network Interface Designers 
SYTEK is a young.company of skilled 
professionals providing high ‘technology 
systems engineering services to selected 
government and commercial clients. 


We offer a pleasent, stimulating work 
environment, as well as an excellent 
compensation package which includes 
incentive bonus, medical/dental insurance, 
and tuition reimbursement. Opportunities 

for professional growth are excellent. 


An. Equal Opportunity Employer 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth Control, Preg- 
nancy testing, VD Screening, Annual Exams, refer- 
ence library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St, Santa 
Cruz. Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


TYPING 


Manuscript typing, editing. Reasonable rates. Elite 
Business Services: Santa Cruz 429-1484; Soquel 
462-1868. 


TYPING-Post-Graduate 40 p. Minimum $1/pg. 
(Dbl Sp.) IBM-Guaranteed 438-3996. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND AC- 
CURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 


Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Secretary. 
476-4951 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts, 
reports, etc. Minor editing. Business experience. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona, 438-0472. 


THUMBPRINTING Professional TYPING and 
Quality Offset PRINTING. IBM Correcting Selec- 
tric Il. Resumes. Call Day or Evening for Student 
Rates. 688-7024. 


JOBS 


MEN!— WOMEN! 
JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No experi 
ence required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. Sum- 
mer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. SEA- 
FAX, Dept. C-10 Box 2049, Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton 98362. 


We are looking for articulate, motivated 
graduates who desire to be at the leading 


edge of technology. 


if you are willing to meet the challenge of 
technological innovation, we invite you to 
interview with us at the U.C. Santa Cruz 
Career Planning and Placement Center, 
123 Central Services, on Tuesday, 
April 15. For immediate consideration, 


send your resume to: 


SYTEK 
1153 Bordeaux Drive 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Attn: Anne Hooper 
(408) 734-9000 


COUNSELING SERVICE GROUPS 
Spring 1980 


Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service with 
professionally trained counselors located in each college. The staff members 
come from a variety of backgrounds and have special interest and experience 
in helping students explore various issues. In addition to individual counseling, 
the Counseling Service will offer the following groups Spring 1980. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all groups will begin during the week of April 14. Please 
pre-register by calling our main number, x2628, unless otherwise noted. 


Black Re-Entry Women’s 
Group. : 

This group is for older Black 
women returning to school. We 
will get together for mutual sup- 
port. 

TBA 
Contact Josie King, x2841 


Black Women’s Group 

An opportunity for all UCSC 
Black women (students, faculty, 
and staff) to meet socially and. - 
share interests, ideas, and plan and 
implement extracurricular activi- 
ties. Meetings are, monthly, place 
to be announced. 
TBA 
Contact Josie King, x2841 


Chicana Women’s Group 
All Chicana women are invited 
to come, share experiences and 
enjoy other activities. 
TBA 
Contact Katia Panas, x2572 


General: Counseling 

This is for students who want to 
discuss and explore problems, de- 
cisions and values in a supportive 
group. This is not an encounter or 
therapy group, but intended to be a 
place to relate to others in an open 
and honest way about important 
issues and concerns. 
TBA 

Call Rebecca Carter, x2109 

or Gary Shoemaker, x2753 


Group Psychotherapy 
The purpose of this group is to 
provide an opportunity for self- 
examination through the interac- 
tion in a safe and supportive en- 
vironment. 
Tues. 6-8 p.m. 
Health Center 
M. Berrenge/G. Salerno 


Men and Women Together 
‘in 1980 
This group will explore thé dy- 
namics of male/female relation- 
ships in today’s changing world. 
The focus will be on improving 
communications between the sexes 
in a safe and supportive atmosphere. 
Wed. 2-4 : 
Rm. 127, Col. V 
D. Levin/G. Salerno 
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Mostly Talking — A Com- 
munications Group 
This group is designed to im- 
prove your communication skills 
and explore ways to utilize strong 
emotions (anger, love, jealousy, 
exuberence, etc.) by talking — verb- 
ally and non-verbally. 
Thurs. 3-5 
Charles E. Merrill Rm. 
Carol Smith/Greg Salerno 


Personal Growth and Soc- 
ial Change 

Many students are interested in 
having the world work better for 


everyone. This group is both for . 


those who are already involved in 
the process of change and for those 
of you ready to begin. We will 
learn ways of dealing with feelings 
of discouragement and powerless- 
ness and ways of creating needed 
support systems for ourselves. 
Thurs. 5-6 
Rm. 316, Oakes 
Ray Charland 


Student Outreach Services 
Students will develop and partici- 
pate in student service projects 
which meet changing needs within 
the college or campuswide setting. 

Tues. 5-7 p.m. 
Health Center Conf. Rm. 
Josie King/Katia Panas 


Psychotherapy and Persor- 


_al Growth 


This co-ed group will focus on 
interpersonal learning by exploring 
conflicts, fears, and anxieties. As a 
group we will attempt to provide a 
supportive environment that will 
foster gentle exploration of self 
and one’s relationship to others. 
Mon. 3-5 

Kresge Counseling Office 
J. Sidman/M. Berrenge 


} Assertion Training 


This six week group is open to 
students who want to learn to be 
more assertive. We will practice a 
number of useful skills in a suppor- 
tive environment. The leaders are 
not Counseling Service staff mem- 
bers, but have lead this group with 
staff members previously. 

Mon. 1:30-3 
Women’s Re-entry Lounge 
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